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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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CELIBACY (Tibetan).—The obligation im- 
posed on the monks of Buddha’s order, in common 
with other monastic orders throughout the world, 
to remain permanently single or unmarried, is part 
of the course of self-restraint and self-discipline to 
which they are pledged for the purpose of extin- 
guishing in their hearts all desire and worldliness 
(ef. CELIBACY [Buddhist]). In Tibetan Buddhism 
this vow is strictly enforced only by the yellow- 
hat, or reformed, sect of lamas, the Gelug, which, 
however, claims the great majority of the clergy 
in the country. Amongst the other sects also 
celibacy is necessarily the rule in the larger monas- 
teries, as well as in most of the smaller ones, espe- 
cially of the Kargyu sect, which particularly affects 
hermitages and ascetic practices. 

On the other hand, in the smaller lamaseries, 
or gompas, of the unreformed sects, situated in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages, which 
practically are merely temples existing for the 
performance of popular sacrifice incorporating 
aboriginal cults, the officiating priests are usually 
uncelibate. This state of affairs is, doubtless, 
contributed to by the easy morality of the women, 
and the facility with which the marriage tie may 
be contracted in Tibet, where no public civil cere- 
mony is necessary; nor, in common with other 
Buddhist conntries, is any religious ceremony pre- 
scribed, for the reason that Buddhism is not a 
ponpiar religion at all, but essentially a monastic 

rotherhood which advocates celibacy for every 
one. 

Notable exceptions to the rule of celibacy 
amongst high lamas are to be found in the case 
of the hierarchs or chief abbots of the Sakya sect, 
who originally were the first priest-kings of Tibet, 
and who estallished their succession in the priest- 
kingship by the rule of hereditary lineal descent 
in the family, thus entailing a breach of celibac 
—a practice which their later representatives still 
maintain. The present yellow-hat prelate, or 
Grand Lama, of Mongolia, who poses as the head 
monk and the incarnation of a divinity, is never- 
theless married to several wives, in whose com- 
pany he travels about openly, although he has not 
the excuse of the Sakya hierarchs for it, as the 
succession in his case is not by lineal descent in the 
family, but by spiritual transmigration, according 
to the theory of infant re-incarnation, on the nomi- 
nation of the priests at Lhāsa. Individual lapses 
from continence are recorded on the part of more 
than one of the Grand Dalai Lamas of Lhāsa, and 
also in the case of the chief nun, the professedly 
Divine abbess of the convent of Samding (see 
ABBOT [Tibetan)). 

Whilst celibacy thns may be said to be the rule 
amongst the Lamaist clergy, yet the existence of 
absolute and lifelong abstinence from sexual in- 
dulgence is perhaps rare, certainly much more rare 
than is the case amongst monastic communities 
in Europe. The third commandment of Buddha’s 
decalogue, the dasasila, or ‘ten precepts,’ forbids 
unchastity, which is interpreted as including sexual 
abstinence as regards the monks; but this is the 
one vow which, above all others, the Tibetans find 
difficult to keep. The lapses appear to occur chiefly 
amongst the ranks of the more illiterate monks and 
lusty novices, whose grosser animal instinets have 
not been sufficiently leavened with the ascetic spirit 
of the Buddhist teaching. On this account great 
numbers of the younger clerics abscond or are ex- 
pelled. In the large colony of Tibetans at Dar- 
piling the present writer ascertained that several 

undreds of the men doing coolies’ work in that 
town were ex-lamas, mostly of the yellow, or Gelug, 
sect, who had fled from Tibet, with their para- 
mours, or singly, in order to escape the severe 
penalties attaching to their breach of celibacy. 


The delinquent is denounced, and, if caught, is 
ee to corporal chastisenient in public, as 
well as to a heavy fine and expulsion from the 
order in disgrace. 

A considerable number of the monks do nndouht- 
edly practise absolute continence, and no suspicions 
in this respect seem ever to have been cast upon 
the reputation of any of the Tashilhunpo Grand 
Lamas. Purity of this kind is highly esteemed by 
the laity, and contributes largely to the saintly 
repute in which the higher lamas are held by the 
populace, who feel themselves to be in this way 
so hopelessly the inferiors of these holy ascetics. 
Moreover, for the performance of many of those 
sacrificial rites, embodying aboriginal cults, and 
so often in demand for the purpose of expelling 
disease and death and compelling good fortune, 
ceremonial purity by sexual abstinence is deenied 
to be an essential qualification in the priest who is 
to mediate with the gods. 

Nuns seldom enter the order as children ; gener- 
ally they are widows, who on resuming the single 
life take the vow of chastity, and live in communi- 
ties by themselves as celibates. 

A serious result of this wholesale celibacy en- 
forced on such a large proportion of the population 
of Tibet—about a third of the entire adult males 
of the country zhas undoubtedly been to check 
disastrously the development of the country and 
to reduce enormously the population. To this 
source, much more than to polyandry, the present 
writer would ascribe the remarkable dwindling in 
the population which has occurred since the pre- 
Buddhist days, when Tibet was at its zenith. A 
still more disastrous and direct result of this whole- 
sale celibacy, it seems to him, has been the decided 
degeneration of the race. Whilst the Lamaist 
Church has taken to itself for over a thousand 
years the best of the population of Tibet, the best 
of the intellects, and the best born, it has left 
merely the residue of the least desirables to carry 
on the continuity of the race, which has in conse- 
quence become decadent. 

LITERATURE.—L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 
1895, pp. 134, 138, 193, 445, etc., and Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
London, 1905, pp. 233, 345, 469. L. A. WADDELL. 
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. The gods of Gaul. 
V. Irish divinities. 
l. The Mythological Oyole. 
2. The Fomoriana. 
3-6. The Tuatha Dé Danann. 
. British divinities. 
. Anthropomorphism and hero-worehip. 
. The Divine king and the priest-king. 
. Worship of the dead. 
X. Nature-worship, animal-cults, totemism. 
. The cult of weapons. 
. Cosmogony. 
. Ritual and custom. 
. Sacred places, things, and persons. 
. Magic. 
XVI. The future life. 

I. SOURCES. —Our knowledge of Celtic religion, 
as far as concerns the Continental Celts and those 
of Britain under Roman rule, is derived from (1) 
passages in classical and ecclesiastical writings, (2) 
inscriptions, (3) monuments, images, altars, bas- 
reliefs, votive offerings, and coins. For the Celts 
in Wales there are the Mabinogion (which, though 
found in a 14th cent. MS, contains elements from 
a remote pest), the Triads, the Taliesin and other 

oems, while some of the older gods may be 
identified in the personages of Geoilrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Hist. Britonum, or of the documents of 
the Arthurian cycle. All these, however, must be 
used with caution. For the Irish Celts the litera- 
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ture is more copious, and is fonnd in MSS dating 
from the 11th and 12th cent. onwards—the Leabhar 
na hUidhre (LU), the Leabhar Laignech or Book 
of Leinster (ZZ), the Book of Ballymote (BB), the 
Yellow Book of Lecan, etc. For the whole Celtic 
area, Lives of saints, canons of councils, etc., 
contain incidental notices of ritual; place and 
personal names are also frequently suggestive; 
while much information may be extracted from 
folk-survivals. 


While the documents of the ingular Celts reveal a copious 
mythology, they refer only incidentally to ritual. Ou the other 
hand, the sources tell us nothing of the myths of the Continental 
Celts, but are concsrned mainly with Divine names and, to a 
lesser extent, ritual. 

The Irish texts coatain documents in which the gods are 
suhemerized aud everythiag is reduced to au annalistic system, 
as well as romantic tales with a mythological aspect, legends, 
sagas, and topographical descriptions (the Dindsenchas), in 
which much archaic matter is preserved. Much of thie caa he 
traced to earlier compilations, derived in turn from pre-existing 
materials, though it is not known whether the latter, in the 
cage of mythical and romantic tales, were actual pagan myths 
redacted ia Christian times, or more or less amorphous traditions 
to which a literary form was given by Christian scribes. Ia 
either cass, care must be takea lest Märchen episodes, belouging 
to universal folk-tale formule and attached to the stories of the 
gods, should he treated as an integral part of Celtic mythology. 

For the Irish texts, sss d'Arbois de Jubainville, Essai d'un 
catal. de la litt. épique d'Irlande, Paris, 1883, Introd. à l'étude 
de la litt. celt., Paris, 1883, Cours de litt, celt. vols. ii, V., 
Paris, 1884, 1892 (cited as d'Arbois); O'Curry, Lectures on the 
AIS Materials, Dublin, 1861 (cited as MS Mat.) ; Zimmer, Kelt 
Studien, Berlin, 1881-84; Nutt, Arch. Rev., London, 1889, ii. 
110; Leahy, Herote Romances of Ireland, Loadon, 1905 (cited 
as Leahy); Wiadisch-Stokes, Jr. Texte, Leipzig, 1880 f. (cited as 
IT); Windisch, Die altir. Heldensage Tdin bd Cüualnge, Leipzig, 
1905 (cited as Tdin); Trans. of Ossianie Soc., Dublin, 1854-61 ; 
Irish Texta Society’s publications. There are facsimile copies 
of LU, London, 1870; DL, London, 1880; BB, London, 1887. 

For the Welsh texts, ses Rhys-Evans, Text of the Mab., Oxtord, 
1887; Lady Guest’s text and tr. of Mab., 3 vols., Llandovery, 
1849; Loth, Le Mabinogion, Paris, 1889 (cited as Loth; most 
valuable). Triads will be found ia Loth, in Rhys-Evans, and in 
Skene, Four Anc. Books of Wales, Ediahurgh, 1868 (cited as 
Skene; it contains also the poems, text aud tr.), and in the 
Myvyrian Archaiolagy, London, 1801 (with other documents); 
aad Loth, La Métrique galloise, 3 vols., London, 1900-2. 

The following ahhreviations are also used throughout this 
article: Blanchet=Traite des monnaies gauloises, 2 vols., Paris, 
1905; Campbell, LF'= Leabhar na Feinne, London, 1872, WHT 
= Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 4 vols., Edin. 1890; 
Eltoa=Origins of Eng. Hist., London, 1882; E. Hull= 
Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898; Joyce, OCR=Old Celtic 
Romances?, London, 1894, SH=Soc. Hist. of Anc. Ireland, 
2 vols., London, 1903; PN=Origin and Hist. of Ir. Names 
of Places, 2 vols., Dublin, 1901; Jullian= Recherches sur la 
rel. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903; Keatiag=History of Ireland, tr. 
O'Mahony, Loadoa, 1866; Le Braz= La Legende de la Mort 2, 2 
vols., Paris, 1902 ; Nutt-Meyer= Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., London, 
1895-97 ; O'Curry, MCAI= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, 4 vols., Dublin, 1873; O'Grady =Silva Gadelica, 2 vols. 
1892 ; Reinach, BF'=Bronzes figures de la Gaule romaine, Paris, 
1900; Rhys, AL=Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, CB=Celt. 
Britain 4, Loadon, 1908, CF D= Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 1901, HL 
= Hibbert Lect. on Celt. Heathendom, London, 1888; Sébillot = 
Folk-lore de France, 4 vols., Paris, 1904 ff.; Stokes, 77G=Three 
Trish Glossaries, 1862, US=Urkelt. Sprachschatz, Göttingen, 
1894 (in Fick’s Vergleichendes Wörterbuch 4), 


Il. THE CELTIC PEOPLE.—The Celts, who had 
reater affinities with the Latin than with the 
eutonic branches of the Aryan stock, had settled 
(prorabi y in Neolithic times) in the area between 
the head waters of the Rhine, Elbe, and Danube, 
where they became known to the Greeks as the 
Hyperboreans, and whence they migrated in 
different directions. By the 9th cent. B.C., the 
Goidels, belonging to the ‘Q’ group of Celts, had 
probably reached the British Isles, whither at a 
much later date came the Brythonic tribes of the 
‘P?’ group. Gaul had been occupied at an earl 
date, North Italy by the 8th cent. B.C., the Spanis 
eninsula by the 5th century. Other groups are 
ound in the Danube valley and the Balkans; 
some finally reached Galatia as a result of the 
revolt of the German tribes. In thus spreading 
over such a wide area, the Celts must have lost 
much of their racial purity through mingling with 
the aboriginal peoples—the dolichocephalic Neo- 
lithic peoples and the short brachycephalie stock 
(regarded by Broca as the true Celts, on whom the 





so-called Celts had imposed their language). But, 
in spite of this, the Celts, though a minority in 
these various lands, possessed racial characteristics 
of such a marked type as to impress them on 
the successive peoples with whom they came in 
contact, giving them a Celtic facies, so that a 
general Celtic type, composed of different racial 
elements, is now recognizable. Thus the different 
groups were strongly homogeneous, and the general 
impression left by a study of the remains of their 
belief and ritual is that their religion was on the 
whole of the same character everywhere. Though 
the divinities among different groups bore different 
names, and though, among more civilized groups, 
their personalities may have been more definite, 
their general characteristics were alike. Local 
circumstances may have altered myths and beliefs 
in various ways, but their basis was everywhere 
the same. Again, though aboriginal cults and 
beliefs may have infiuenced those of the Celts, 
there was probably little difference between them, 
and the Celts perhaps gave more than they received. 
It is base however, to say how far any one 
Celtic group may have developed their religion 
beyond that of any other group. Hence we shall 
obtain the best impression of Celtic religion by 
regarding it as, on the whole, homogeneous, like 
the Celts themselves. 

lil. RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS.—Primitive 
elements influenced Celtic religion to the end of its 
history. The cult of Nature-spirits preceded and 
outlived the rise of anthropomorphic Nature-gods. 
Religious evolution was doubtless influenced by the 
earlier distinction between the cults of men and 
women, arising from their varying interests, and 
probably, already established before the Celts 

ecame a separate people. Men as hunters would 
worship animals, propitiating the slain animal or 
rendering Divine honours to one member of the 
species which was hunted. Other worshipful 
animals were preserved, the cult thus leading to 
domestication and pastoral life. But all these 
animals would be regarded as Divine in themselves ; 
the anthropomorphic stage came later. Perhaps 
mainly among women arose the cult of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, since it is to them that the begin- 
nings of agriculture are due. They had gathered 
and stored wild fruits, roots, and seeds, and from 
them came the idea of cultivating such plants. 
Hence with women would arise the cult of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, embodied in trees—the largest vegetable 
growth. When corn became a food staple, the 
corn-spirit would be evolved. All such spirits 
would be regarded as female. The cult of anthro- 
pomorphic animal- and vegetation-divinities, when- 
ever it arose, never quite took the place of the 
earlier cult of Divine animals and vegetation- 
spirits. As men began to take part in agriculture, 
and consequently in the cults till then practised 
by women, vegetation-, fertility-, and corn-spirits 
would tend to become male, the Earth-mother an 
Earth-god,though the latter may have been regarded 
as her consort or her son. Yot neither was this 
process ever a complete one, as is seen by the late 
existence of the Matres (goddesses of fertility), and 
by the cult of corn-mothers and -maidens. Again, 
as the cult of vegetation- and corn-spirits centred 
in agricultural processes, so, when they became 
anthropomorphic divinities, their cult centred in 
the seasonal festivals, the ritual of which is so 
important for the elucidation of much in Celtic 
religion. 

New circumstances created new divinities—the 

rowth of crafts, of commerce, of music and poetry. 
Bee of the culture-divinities thus evolved were 
female, and were never ger ousted by gods of 
the same occupation, while they were sometimes 
regarded as mothers or consorts of the latter. To 
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some of these divinities the origin of culture and 
the existence of domestic animals were later attri- 
buted, and myth told how they, perhaps regarded 
as culture-heroes rather than gods, had obtained 
them from the gods’ land for men by force or frand. 
In some cases they may thus have once been 
anthropomorphie eE who had become 
gods, with whom the particular species of animal 
was associated. In later stages these culture-gods 
were very important—the local gods assimilated 
by Cæsar (vi. 17) to the Roman Mercury, 

Warfare also, especially with the migrating 
Celts, demanded war-divinities, certain of the gods 
of growth being at first utilized, since in Irish 
myth some of the latter are great warriors. But 
there were special war-gods also—many of a local, 
tribal character—as well as war-goddesses, for here 
the female influence which moulded other parts of 
Celtic religion also prevailed. Though the Celts 
are often regarded as mainly a warrior people, 
agriculture was also keenly followed by them, as 
many classical references show. The Equites in 
Gaul engaged in war only when occasion arose 
(Cæsar, vi. 15, cf. v. 12, ‘the Belgæ, having waged 
war... commenced to cultivate the lands’). In 
Treland, the dependence of fertility upon the king, 
himself a warrior, shows the importance of agri- 
culture (see § VIIL). 

Of all these various divinities and spirits, those 
of growth and fertility were probably the most 
important. As anthropomorphic divinities they 
were worshipped at large central gatherings during 
the great festivals, but the cult of the earlier 
spirits, out of whom they had been evolved, must 
have continued in simple folk-rituals. But both 
were essentially the same, and it is not wrong to 
say that the Celts preserved in an emphatic degree 
the primitive elements of religion. ence Celtic 
religion may be regarded asin the main a cult of 
powers of growth and fertility, perhaps because 
the poetic temperament of the people kept them 
close to the heart of Nature. or was the early 
importance of female cults of goddesses ever quite 
lost sight of, as the position of goddesses and the 
popular cult of the Matres show. Here and there 
a higher type of religion may have arisen, especi- 
ally in those parts of Gaul where foreign influences 

revailed, and certainly after the Ronıan conquest. 
ut that conquest really undermined Celtic religion 
in Gaul and Britain. 

Other characteristics which emerge from a study 
of the sources are the organization and power of 
the priesthood, the cruel aspects of the sacrificial 
cult, derived in part, at least, from the earlier 
slaying of a Divine-human victim, the simplicity 
rather than the stateliness of the ritual, suggested 
by the fact that groves rather than buildings were 
the temples of the Celts, the general use of magic, 
and the firm and sustaining belief in bodily im- 
mortality. 

It should be clearly recognized that most of the 
divinities were purely local in character—gods of a 
tribe or group of tribes, similar in functions to those 
of other groups, but differing in name. This is 
suggested by the frequent equation in inseriptions 
of different gods with the same Roman god, while, 
generally speaking, certain Divine names appear 
only in inscriptions from certain distriets. In 
ln and in Wales, though the divinities in the 
texts appear to have a more universal character, 
they may have been gods of prominent tribes, 
those of other groups having been forgotten. On 
the other hand, certain divinities were worshipped 
under the same name over wider areas. Some 
Irish and Welsh divinities have similar names, as 
well as others worshipped among the insular and 
Continental Celts—Lug or Lugus, Ogma or Ogmios, 
Epona, the Matres. These deities may represent 
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the divinities of the earliest times, whose cult was 
carried far and wide by the migrating Celts. Or 
the gods of some trihes may have ousted those of 
tribes conquered hy them. Or, again, the cult of 
a tribal god may have gradually extended itself to 
other tribes. But, on the whole, the local character 
of the Celtic gods is one of its most marked features, 
Each god whose nature and functions are described 
must thus be taken as representative of a type. 
Though the extent of the Celtic folk from the east 
to the west of Europe may seem to make it im- 
possible to treat of their religion as a whole, yet 
the similarity of the Celtic temperament every- 
where, the adherence, in spite of the evolution of 
their religion, to its primitive features, and the 
unity of their civilization (southern Ganl alone 
excepted) render the task less difficult. The 
uniformity of Celtic religion, wherever found, may 
in large measure be due also to the organized 
priesthood and its position as a teaching body. 

hus, though this uniformity may be regarded by 
some as hypothetical, the evidence hardly permits 
us to suppose that the religion differed materially 
in different regions. 

The Celts were regarded as peculiarly religious 
by classical observers (cf. Cæsar, vi. 16). They did 
not neglect ceremonial or what was due to the gods, 
while they held that all things happened hy the 
will of the gods (Livy, v. 46; Dion. Hal. vii. 70; 
Arrian, Cyneg. xxxv. 1). Nor could the power of 
the priesthood have been so great unless the people 
had been eager to approach the gods through their 
representatives. This Celtic characteristic may be 
traced even now in the devotion to religion and in 
the authority of the priest in certain Celtic regions, 
and it is also seen in the eager acceptance of 
Christianity by the Celts, in the spirituality of 
early Celtic saints, and in the position of the Celtic 
Church in Western Christendom for some centuries. 
Their spiritual, poetic temperament has given 
much to literature in France and Britain; the 
purely Celtic literature of Ireland has much that 
is romantic and idealistic; and, whatever the 
origins of the Arthurian saga may have been, its 
spiritis Celtic. But unfortunately no Celt described 
his own religion or handed down to us any glimpse 
of the religious aspirations of his people. The real 
desire of the Celt for God, his sense of sin, his 
hopes, remain a sealed book to us. But that they 
must have existed is evident, when we consider 
the spiritual ideals which the Celt has bequeathed 
to mankind. 

IV. THE GODS oF GavL.—In his notice of the 
religion of Gaul, Cæsar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 17, 18) 
confines himself to a description of six divinities, 
to whom he gives the name of Roman deities : 

‘Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Hujus sunt plurima 
aimulacra; hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt; hunc 
viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc, 
Apollinem, et Martem, et Jovem, et Minervam. De his eandem 
fere, quam relique gentes, habent opinionem; Apollinem, 
morbos depellere; Minervam, operum atque artificiorum initia 
tradere; Jovem, imperium coelestium tenere; Martem, bella 
regere. . . . Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicant ; 
idque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt.’ 

But the evidence of inscriptions, ete., shows that 
there were many gods besides these. Hence Cæsar 
may have mentioned only the chief gods, or, more 
likely, there were many local gods with similar 
functions but different names, since the inscriptions 
show the assimilation of gods with different names 
toone Roman divinity. The assimilation throws 
some light on the characters of the native divinities, 
though very often some single aspect or function 
of a god may have been made the connecting link 
between the two, and al the native character 
of the god would be lost in the personality of the 
Roman divinity. Whether there was one supreme 
god or a group of supreme gods has been much 
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debated. Perhaps each tribe or group of tribes had 
its own group of gods, one of whom may have been 
ee chief. But in some cases a god was 
worshipped over a wide area under the same name. 
Cesar makes the native Mercury the god most 
worshipped, and the local gods assimilated to 
Mercury (some sixteen in number), worshipped 
perhaps on hill-tops, were probably gods of culture, 
commerce, agriculture, and boundaries, with an oc- 
casional anthropomorphic animal-god like Moccus, 
a swine-god. The Gaulish Ogmios (Ir. Ogma), 
mentioned by Lucian (Herakles), was probably a 
native Mercury, though his name has not been 
found in any inscription. The Gaulish gods re- 
presented by Juppiter were probably sky-, sun-, 
and thunder-gods, and one of them has been 
identified with numerous images of a god with a 
wheel (a symbol of the sun) and occasionally a 
thunderbolt. The number of native gods associated 
with Apollo is very great: eg. Borvo, Belenos, 
Grannos, ete.; an they were generally gods of 
healing springs, though some of them may have 
been sun-gods. 

As the Celts became a conquering and warlike 
people, war-gods tended to become more prominent, 
and the numerons divinities associated with Mars 
— Camulos, Teutates, Albiorix, Caturix, ete.— were 
doubtless tribal war-gods. (Animal- and Nature- 
gods—Mullo, a mule-god, Vintius, a wind-god, 
Leucetius, a lightning-god, and Braciaca, perhaps 
a god of malt—were also associated with Mars.) 
But in their more settled state, divinities of growth 
and agrieulture would be worshipped by the Celts. 
The importance of this aspect ni Celtie religion is 
seen in the wide-spread cult of such female di- 
vinities as the Matres, who, in inscriptions, have 
generally a local epithet. These goddesses, usually 
three in number, were ey, goddesses of 
fertility, as their symbols—fruits, flowers, a 
cornucopia, or an infant—show ; but they became 

rotectors of individuals, families, towns, ete. 

hey are not mentioned by Cesar, but, like the 
eulture-goddess equated by him with Minerva, the 
horse-goddess Epona, and otlıers, they were not 
made subordinate to gods, as were the numerous 
goddesses associated with the native Apollo or 
with Mercury, Mars, ete. The cult of the Matres 
was wide-spread and popular (especially in cis- 
Alpine Gaul and lower Germany), hence also 
rimitive, and it doubtless resembled that of the 

ona Dea or Great Mother, with whom Gregory 
of Tours compares a local fertility-goddess of Autun 
called Berecyntia (in Glor. Conf. e. 77; see 
FESTIVALS [Celtic]). The Matres must have been 
triplicates of an early Earth-mother, whose place 
was eventually taken by the Earth-god. She then 
became his consort or mother, or was even asso- 
ciated with another god. Thus Sirona, perhaps 
‘the long-lived one,’ with symbols of fertility 
(Robert, Cel iv. 133), associated with Grannos, 
is probably an old Earth-goddess. But generally 
conservatism preserved intact the cult of these 
fertility-goddesses, as we see in the case of the 
Matres and Berecyntia. Similarly, female corn- 
and vegetation-spirits, as they became anthropo- 
morphic goddesses, were only partially ousted by 

ods. The Matres, worshipped also in Gallo- 

oman Britain, were never quite forgotten. They 
survived in pope belief as fairies (see FAIRY, 
and cf. the Welsh name for fairies, Y Mamau, 
‘the Mothers’), and their images were sometimes 
adored as those of the Virgin and Child. The 
Matrone of eastern and cis-Alpine Gaul, of the 
Rhine and Danube regions, probably local forms 
of the Matres, have a title borne by several rivers 
—Marne, Meyrone, etc. This suggests that they 
were associated with the cult a rivers. The 
Mother-river fertilized a whole district, and thus 


exhibited the chief characteristics of the whole 
group of goddesses. Other local group goddesses 
or female spirits are the Comedove, Domine, and 
Virgines {probably not very different from the 
Matres), the Niske, water-goddesses, etc. Man 
individual goddesses, unassociated with a ER 5 
appear sporadically in local inscriptions. It is 
thus clear (as the evidence of Irish mythology also 
shows) that in the earliest times goddesses or 
female spirits of fertility, culture, ete., had preceded 
gods, and were never quite ousted by them. 

The earth or under-earth gods are most probably 
represented by Cæsar’s Dispater. Various Gallo- 
Roman images show by their symbols or dress that 
they are loca] equivalents of Dispater, of the 
Greco-Roman Hades-Pluto, eg. the god with 
the hammer and cup (a symbol of fertility), the 
god called Cernunnos—a horned god who may be 
the same as other nameless horned or three-headed 
gods, evidently of the under world, with symbols 
of plenty and fertility. Aeracura, a goddess 
holding a basket of fruits, is associated with 
Dispater in inscriptions from the Rhine valley, 
and she is probably an early Earth-mother, as is 
also the consort of the under-world god on a 
monunient from Saintes. She holds a cornucopia. 
The horned or three-headed god is associated with 
amale and female, or two male, or two female, 
companions, on different monuments. In some 
cases they are represented as Roman divinities. 
These varying groupings may point to different 
myths of which this god was the central figure. 
From this under-world god, who is also a god of 
fertility, men were descended—perhaps the late 
form a a myth telling how men had come to earth’s 
surface from an under-earth region. To his king- 
dom below the earth, conceived as a glorious state, 
men returned after death to enjoy that bodily 
immortality which was so firmly believed in by the 
Celts (§ XVI.). 

The hammer is probably a symbol of power, which might be 

iven toany god, but in ths hands of the under-world god, who 
is a god of fertility, it represents creative power. Horas wera 
also ultimately symbols of power (§ X. 2[f]), but, in the case of 
tbese under-world gods with stags’ horns, they prs-suppose a 
cult of the stag which, as a grain-feeder, might be associated 
with the under-earth region whence ths graip sprang. Later 
the anthropomorphic god of the andsr world would be repre- 
sented with stags’ horns, and horned animals would beconie his 
symbols. Hence they are represented with the god on some of 
his monumeots. The triple head of the god and monuments of 
a bodiless triple head are not easily explained, but they are 
probably connected with{the Celtic cult of heads and with the 
idea that the bead of a great tribal warrior had protective 
Br nme of Dispatsr, see Reinach, BF, RCel xvii. 
45 ff.; Bertrand, RA, 2od ser., vols. xv. aod xvi.; Flouest, RA, 
8rd ser., vol. v.; Barthélemy, RCel i. I ff. 


Inscriptions also show the existence of depart- 
mental Nature-divinities of mountains, forests, 
rivers, winds, etc., and of tutelary deities of towns 
or districts, which took their name from these 
gods—perhaps originally tribal divinities, and of 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities like Damona, 
Tarvos, Moccus, Mullo, Epona, and Artio (see 

x 


ob 

The theory of a Celtic cult of a great Divine 
triad has been maintained by those who believe 
that the three gods worshipped by the Gauls with 
human sacrifices (Lucan, Pharsal. i. 444) were 
such a triad. Their names are Teutates, Taranis, 
and Esus. But on no inscription do their names 
occur together, and Lucan lays stress on the 
bloody aspect of their eult, not on their association 
as a triad. Nor do his words show that they were 
gods of all Gaul. They were rather tribal gods, 
whose enlt may have extended over a wide area 
(see Reinach, Cel xviii. 149). Teutates is a war- 
god of the tribe (*ewéa), but his pan-Celtic cult is 
still maintained by Julian (Recherches, p. 18). 
Taranis is probably a thunder-god, and Esus, to 
judge from a monument found at Paris, is a god of 
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vegetation (§§ VII. 2; X. 2[4]). Some monuments 
of the under-world god associate him with two 
divinities, but, as these vary on the monuments, 
too much stress must not be laid on this example 
ofa triad. The importance of the number ‘ three’ 
among the Celts (see CALENDAR [Celtic]) led to 
their grouping three Matres on monuments, and in 
Irish myths there are some examples of similar 
groupings, or of the extension of one divinity into 
three (§V.). In only a few cases was a god 
worshipped by a similar name all over Celtdom; 
more generally gods with similar functions had 
different names, as a result of the local character 
of most divinities (see Table appended to § VI.). 
Some of these local divinities, especially those 
connected with natural features, and possibly some 
divinities of growth and fertility, may have been 
pre-Celtic, but this is not to say that the Celts 
themselves had not divinities of the same nature 
whom they could assimilate to these. 

The philological evidence of the inscriptional 
names, the identification with Roman divinities, 
and the plastic types of the monuments, along with 
ritual notices, hints in early ecclesiastical writings, 
and folk-survivals, give us some definite knowledge 
of religious evolution among the Gauls before the 
Roman conquest. Out of a primitive Nature- 
worship, out of early animal and agricultural 
cults, there had been evolved departmental deities 
of Nature (of mountains, forests, rivers, of the 
sun and sky, of thunder), deities of growth and 
fertility, and anthropomorphic animal-divinities 
(ef. ge). From the deities of fertility, or from 
early earth or under-earth divinities, had been 
evolved gods of the under world of the dead, but 
from that under world—a region of fertility—men 
had come forth, for a myth of this kind probably 
underlies Czsar’s statement regarding descent 
from Dispater. Worshipful animals became 
anthropomorphic animal-gods, often with the 
animal as their symbol. There were also divinities 
of speech, of culture, of health, of commerce, and 
of war. Some of these may have assumed a 
prominent character, but generally they were local 
and topical. After the Roman conquest the native 
cults, save in rural districts, gradually gave place 
to a cult of Romanized Celtic Rates worshipped 
according to the ritual of Rome. But, with the 
conquest, a road was opened to foreign cults which 
the Romans themselves had adopted, and con- 
sequently remains of Egyptian and other Oriental 
oy i bave occasionally been discovered on the soil 
of Gaul. 


Tha inscriptions and Divine names are given fully in Holder. 
Many ssparate articles on the gods will he found in RCe? and 
RA. See also Allmer, ‘Les Dieux de la Gaule celt.,’ Rev. Epigr., 
Paris, 1894 ff. ; Julian, Recherches; Bertrand, Rel. des Gaulois; 
Gaidoz, Le Dieu gaulots du Soleil; Rhys, HL; Reinach, BF, 
and Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, 2 vols., Paris, 1905: and for the 
Matres and Matronz, see Ihm, in Roscher, s.v., and in Jahrb. des 
Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden in Rheinlande, 1837, No. 83; 
Daremherg-Saglio, Dict. Ant. grec, et rom., 3.0. ; Vallentin, Le 
culie des matres, Paris, 1880. 

V. IRISH DIVINITIES.—ı. The Mythological 
cycle.—Of the three groups of tales known as the 
Mythological, the Cúchulainn, and the Feinn 
cycles, the first alone concerns ns here. Its con- 
tents, found mainly in the llth and 12th cent. 
LU and LL, are based on mythic tales of a far 
earlier date. Some of its personages are met with 
in the other cycles, in Scots Gaelic tales, and in 
those of Wales and Man. These personages are 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, Fomorians, Firbolgs, and 
Milesians, of whom the first two are certainly 
Divine groups. The mythic tales relate the strife 
of powers of growth with those of blight, of 
aboriginal with incoming Celtic gods, or tell of 
Divine amours with mortals, or of human descent 
from the gods. Christianity viewed the gods as 
demons, but at a later time the myths were 
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euhemerized by early medival chroniclers and set 
forth as historic facts. Gods became kings and 
warriors. Divine and human groups became 
successive colonists of Ireland, while each group 
was afhliated to the Hebrew patriarchs. But the 
data upon which the chroniclers had to work were 
conflicting, and on the whole they left them so. 

According to the annalists, te first group of 
DET who came to Ireland were Noah’s grand- 

aughter, Cessair, with 50 women and 3 men, all 
of whom were destroyed by a flood save Finntain. 
They were followed by Partholan and his company, 
who found the Fomorians settled there, but were 
destroyed by a plague, Tuan mac Caraill alone 
surviving. Finntain and Tuan are annalistie 
duplicates, who are described as surviving for 
centuries, the latter through a series of trans- 
formations, the idea of which was purely pagan. 
Next came the Nemedians, who had to pay to the 
Fomorians two-thirds of their children and of the 
year’s corn and milk on Samhain eve (Ist Nov.). 
One version of the history of the Nemedians 
makes some of their survivors go to Scotland or 
Man (the Britons), others to Greece (the Firbolgs), 
others to the north of Europe (the Tuatha De 
Danann). The Firbolgs, probably to be regarded 
as the aborigines of Ireland, returned thither. 
They were not attacked, like the other groups, by 
the Fomorians, who are spoken of as their gods. 
The Tnatha De Danann, on their arrival in Ireland, 
were attacked by the Fomorians. The earliest 
tradition knows of one battle only, in which 
Firbolgs and Fomorians were both overthrown 
(Cormac, Glossary, s.v. *Nescoit’; LU 51), but 
this was later resolved into two. The first battle, 
fought at Magtured in Mayo, resulted in the defeat 
of the Firbolgs on Midsummer day. In this battle, 
Nuada, king of the Tuatha, lost his hand and had 
to resign his kingship, which was given to Bres, 
son of a Fomorian = a woman of the Tuatha De 
Danann. During his reign the Tuatha Dé Danann 
had to pay tribute and perform menial duties— 
perhaps a euhemerized version of a myth tellivg of 
the subjection of gods of growth and light to 
powers of death and blight. In seven years Nuada 
resumed his throne, and there followed on Samhain 
the second battle of Magtured in Sligo, which 
made the Tuatha De Danann lords of the land. 
Next came the Milesians, ancestors of the Irish, 
who defeated the Tuatha Dé Danann, the survivors 
of whom retired into the hills to become a kind of 
fairy race. 

This chronological system, with its obvious 
reduplications, shows what the annalists made of 
existing or dimly remembered myths, legends, 
rites, and Divine genealogies. All this has been 
accepted as sober fact by Irish writers down to 
the present time. But the true nature of the 
whole is now better apprehended, and it is admitted 
that in Fomorians and Toate Dé Danann we have 
earlier gods never quite humanized. Fomorians 
are more or less monstrous—demons or giants 
rather than men, as the chroniclers admit; the 
Tuatha Dé Danann are clearly supernatural. 

The Mythological cycle is far from representing all the pagan 
myths of Ireland; its illusory completeness is due to tha 
chronological order in which it is arranged, and in which ws 
see the Tuatha Dé Danann arriving and conquering the land, 
occupying it for a time, dispossessed hy the Milesians, retiring 
into the hollow hills, and dividing these underground kingdoms 
among themselves. Fragments of other myths are found in ths 
Dindsenchas ; others exist as romantic tales, or are transferred 
to the Lives of saints, or are connected with historical or semi- 
historical personages ; while others are found in the heroic cycles. 
But in whatever guise the Tuatha Dé Danann appear, they 


never quite lose their true Divine form; as men, as wizards, as 
fairies, they still reveal themselves as gods. 


2. The Fomorians.—The Firbolgs, with whom 
are associated the Fir Galioin and Fir Domnann 
(‘men of Domnu,’ in whom some have seen a 
goddess of the deep [Ir. domain, ‘deep’], or a god, 
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and whom Rhys considers, on slight grounds, to be 
akin to the Dumnonii of Devon and Cornwall (HZ 
597; d’Arbois, ii. 130]), are treated as slaves and 
held in contempt, and this is suggestive of their 
osition as aborigines enslaved by the conquering 
oidels. That the Fomorians were their gods or 
the gods of an aboriginal pen is certain, since 
they are found in Ireland before the coming of 
Partholan.! Thus they would not originally be 
evil: that character, together with their Celtic 
names, would be es to them by the Celts. 
Some of them may have been gods of fertility, for 
the Fomorian Bres could cause kine to be always 
in milk, and produce a good harvest every year, 
and he knew the lucky days for ploughiug, sowing, 
and reaping (Harl. MS, 5280; Cel xii. 105). 
Though the Fomorians were regarded as hurtful to 
agriculture, this was also said of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann after the Christianizing of Ireland, though 
they were gods of growth (LL 245, 2). They are 
also called, like the Tuatha Dé Danann, ‘cham- 
pions of the sid’ (Harl. MS, 5280, §41). Thus the 
‘tribute’ offered to them may be a reminiscence of 
an actual cult of aboriginal gods, since it exactly 
resembles that of Cromm Cruaich, a Celtic earth- 
od. Aboriginal and Celtic gods of fertility 
iffered little in personality and cult. The Celts 
regarded them as hostile and evil, as incoming 
conquerors so often regard the gods of a conquered 
race. They dread them and equate them with the 
evil powers known to them. The Celts did this, 
and made the Divine Fomorians lords of blight 
and winter, storm and death. This we gather from 
the fact that a sinister character is given to them 
in the texts and in folk-tradition, while they are 
actual opponents of the bright gods of the Celts. 
Thus the mythical battles between the two sets of 
gods became part of the dramatization of the 
conflict between growth and blight, summer and 
winter, light and darkness—the dualism which is 
found in all Nature religions. The sun was van- 
quished by cloud or storm, summer by winter, and 
vegetation perished. But the sun shone forth 
again, summer returned, vegetation re-appeared. 
All this was symbolic of strife between the Divine 
and demoniac beings behind these, and it was 
represen ien in ritual, since men thought they could 
aid magically or by rite and prayer the gods of 
growth. In this strife gods are wounded and slain, 
because the powers of growth suffer eclipse. But 
they revive, just as snn and vegetation re-appear. 
The Celts already possessed such a mythology and 
ritual, hence it was easy to equate the Fomorians 
with their own dark powers. If myth represented 
this as having happened once for al, as if some of 
the gods had actually perished, men knew that 
they still lived on, and the Nature drama or its 
ritual representation still proceeded. The priority 
of the Fomorians to the Tuatha Dé Danann would 
also be in accordance with the usual Celtic belief 
in the priority of darkness to light. 

According to the annalists, the Fomoriaas are sea-demons or 
pirates, the name being derived from muir, ‘sea,’ or they are 
demons and giants (Hennessy, Chron. Scot., 1866, p. 6; Girald. 
Camb. Top. Hib. iii. 2), descended, with the Goborchind 
(‘ goat- or horse-heads,' IT i. 585) and Luchrupan (‘little bodies 
or dwarfs’), etc., from Shem (LU 2a, 45) Rhys connects the 
name with Welsh foawr, ‘giant,’ and derives it from fo, ‘under,’ 
and muir, ‘sea '"—hence submarine beings (HL 691). MacBain 
regards them as personifications of the wild western sea (Celt. 
Mag. ix. 130). The Fomorians were certainly located in Tory 
Island, off Donegal; but this association with the sea may be 
due to a mere late folk-etymology, wrongly deriving the name 
from muir. The Celtic experience of the Lochlanners or 
Norsemen, with whom the Fomorians are associated (Harl. MS, 
5280; RCel xii. 75), would aid the conception of them as sea- 
pirates. Stokes connects the syllable -mor with -mare in 

nightmare,’ from *moro-, and thinks of them as subterraneaa 





1 The possibility of the Fomorians being gods of a group of 
Celtic tribes at war with another group worshipping the gods 
called Tuatha Dé Danann sbould not be overlooked. 
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as well as submarine (RCel xii. 180; OS 211).1 MacBain pointe 
out that ‘tbe d of mdr, it it is long (for it is rarely so marked),’ 
is agaiost botb tbese derivations (Gael. Dict., Inverness, 1896, 
p. 146). More probable is Zimmer’s and d’Arbois’ derivation 
from fo and a theme morio, from mor, ‘great’ (Cel xii. 4763 
d'Arbois, ii. 52). This agrees with the tradition which regarded 
them as giaats. 

In spite of the hostility of the Fomorians to 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, they intermarry or trace 
descent from each other. Similar relationships 
are found among the hostile gronps of other 
mythologies. Thus, though in this Irish instance 
the relationships may have heen partly dne to the 
euhemerists, they are also the reflexion, on the 
Divine stage, of what takes place in primitive 
society. Hostile peoples intermarry, or the women 
of one group are captured and made mothers by 
men of the other group. 

Only the more prominent Fomorians need be 
enumerated. Their functions are even more com- 
pletely hidden than those of the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
Balor had one eye, the glance of which destroyed 
whomsoever it fell on, but its an required four 
men to raise it. He is probab y a personification 
of the evil eye, much believed in by the Celts. 
Elatha, father of Bres and Ogma, may have been 
an aboriginal god of knowledge like the Celtic 
Ogma, since his name has some reference to wisdom, 
and is used as an appellative in the sense of science, 
art, and literary composition (JT i. 521; Rhys, HL 
275). Perhaps the fact of his son Bres being chosen 
king of the Tuatha Dé Danann reflects some myth 
of the occasional supremacy of darkness. Bres, as 
has been seen, may have been an aboriginal god of 
growth. His consort is Brig, the Celtic goddess of 
knowledge. Balor, Elatha, and Indech are 
described as kings of the Fomorians, the last 
named being son of Dea Domnann, a goddess (or 
god) of the deep, not necessarily the sea, as Rhys 
suggests (ZL 597), but perhaps the deep in the 
sense of under-earth. If so, this goddess would be 
an Earth-mother of the aborigines. Tethra, whose 
wife resembles the Celtic war-goddess Badb (LU 
50), is regarded by d’Arbeis as lord of Elysium, or 
the world of the dead, whither, like Kronos, he 
retired after his defeat. D’Arbois also equates 
Bres and Balor with Kronos, making Tethra, Bres, 
and Balor one and the same god (d’Arbois, ii. 192, 
198, 375). But the assumption that Greek and 
Irish mythologies run upon parallel lines is 
dangerous. These three gods are quite separate 
personalities. Tethra may have been an aboriginal 
war-divinity, but there is no real ground for 
regarding him as a lord of Elysium, which was far 
from being the world of the dead (see BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic], $5). Net, grandfather of Balor 
and husband of Neman, the war-goddess, was ‘a 
battle-god of the heathen Gael’ (Cormac, s.v. ‘Neit’). 
A war-god Neton, equated with Mars, is mentioned 
on inscriptions in the territory of the Aquitani 
(Holder, ii. 738), and, like a Gaulish *Nantos, 
may be the equivalent of Nét, who would then 
have been wrongly classed with the Fomorians. 
Elsewhere he is ranked among the [natha Dé 
Danann, though he is the ancestoı of several 
Fomorians (ZZ 10, 1). 

3. The Tuatha Dé Danann.—This collective 
name means ‘the folk or the tribes of the goddess 
Danu’ (Stokes, RCel xii. 129; Rhys, HL 89), or, 
as d’Arbois (ii. 145) renders it, ‘folk of the god 
whose mother is called Dann.’ Cognate forms are 
Fir Dea, Tuath De or Tuatha Dea, ‘men or tribes 
of the goddess.’ Three gods in particular— Brian, 
Iuchair, and Iucharbar—are called her children or 
‘the three gods of Danu’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 83), 
and they again give a title to the whole group 
Fir tri nDea, ‘men of the three gods’ (26.860). In 
Welsh mythology their equivalents are the Children 


1 This derivation is now accepted by Rhys. See Trans. 3rd 
Inter. Cong. Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 214. 
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of Dôn. Though euhemerized as warriors, they 
appear also in the Mythological cycle as a people 
oF magical powers who ultimately became a race 
of fairy enchanters. Conquered by the Milesians, 
they had retired into the std. (This Milesian 
conquest of a race of gods must be regarded as the 
euhemerists’ interpretation of the abandonment of 
the old paganism and its gods by the peoples of 
Ireland at the preaching of Christianity. The new 
faith, not the people, conquered the gods.) 

In the Cúchulainn cycle they are supernatural 
beings or ‘demons’ assisting the persons of the 
saga, and in the Feiun saga all these characters 
are indifferently ascribed to them. The annalists 
regard them asmen. Yet they have the marks of 
divinity—though they die, they are immortal, 
they can change their form, they have amours 
SL mortals, they live in a Divine world, they 
influence human affairs. They are said to be 
‘unfading,’ their ‘duration is perennial’ (O’Grady, 
ii. 203). The euhemerizing process which made 
them mortals was gradual. Eochaid na Flinn in 
the 10th cent. speaks of them as men, as demons, 
and as deities (ZZ 10, 2). In the llth cent. the 

rocess was complete, as the poems of Flann 
Kae and Gilla Coemain and the Book of 
Invasions show (LL 9, 11, 127). As a result of 
this process we now hear of their sepulchres. hey 
had become men, subject to mortality, thoug 
possibly the process was aided by pagan myths of 
slain gods. Yet their divinity was never forgotten, 
and in romantic tales and sagas, existing side by 
side with the documents of the euhemerists, they 
are still gods, while the view that they were a race 
of fairy-folk—sid-dwellers, ee stde, ‘men of the 
fairy-mounds,’ or simply side, ‘ fairy-folk’—whom 
the pagans had worshipped (IT i. 14), is also found. 

In Ir. sid ls a fairy-hill—the bill itself, or the dwelling within 
it. Perhaps its primitive forın was “sédos, from sed, ‘abode or 
seat.’ Thurneysen suggests a connexion with a word=Lat. 


sidus, ‘constellation,’ or the dwelling of the gods. The side 
are the dwellers in the sid. 


As stde they are more than fairies, since they are 
called dei terreni, whom the pagans adored (ÍT i. 
774), and St. Patrick and several bishops were 
taken by the daughters of Laegaire for fir side, 
viz. gods (Trip. Life, i. 99). The mounds them- 
selves were regarded as sepulchres of the gods, 
but more frequently as marvellous underground 
palaces, where favoured mortals might go. In 
this they resemble the over-sea Elysium (BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic]. But why were the Tuatha 
Dé Danann transformed into a fairy race? How 
far the fairy creed existed in pagan times is 
uncertain (see FAIRY), but perhaps a supernatural 
race, distinct from the Tuatha Dé Danann, was 
already supposed to dwell in mounds (Joyce, SH i. 
252; De MS Mat. 505). These might be 
aboriginal gods, since the Fomorians are also 
called ‘champions of the sid’ (Harl. MS, 5280, 
§41). Such a belief would aid the growth of a 
legend that gods ousted by Christianity were now 
also in the sid. But the difference between this 
earlier sid-folk and the Tuatha Dé Danann may 
be more apparent than real. Some of the latter 
are called kings of the side, and even in ‘Cuchu- 
lainn’s Sickbed,’ where the sid-folk are prominent, 
Manannan, one of the gods, is the husband of one 
of them, and their island is called by the name of 
the Celtic Elysium, Mag Mell, as it is in the story 
of Connla (JT i. 199; Windisch, Ir. Gram. p. 118). 
Mider, called one of the side, is connected with the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, and his sid is like Elysium 
(O’Curry, MCAIii. 71). The belief that the gods 
had retired within hills would he aided by the 
Celtic cult of gods on mounds or hills, e.g. the Puy 
de Déme, after which a god sometimes took his 
name, like Cenn Cruaich, ‘Head of the Mound.’ 
Churches were afterwards built on such mounds 


(Shore, JAT xx. 9). Such gods would be regarded 
as still haunting the mounds when the cult had 
ceased. St. Columba prays against ‘this host [2.e. 
of gods] around the cairn that reigneth’ (Keating, 


. 434). The helief may also be reminiscent of the 
welling of earth- and fertility-divinities beneath 
the earth in a Divine land whence men had come 


and whither they returned (§ XVI.). Some of the 
gods, however, associated with the Island Elysium 
still retained their place there in tradition. 

The association of gods with burial-mounds is 
not so clear. But early myths of slain and buried 
gods, the possible cult of gods on tumuli as well as 
on hills, and the belief that the dead Sn the 
gods of growth beneath the earth would all aid 
this belief. Fairies are also confused with ghosts, 
and live in burial-mounds, and, when the gods 
came to be looked on as fairies, they would be 
associated with such mounds. And, when euhe- 
merization made them dead heroes, conspicuous 
mounds of the forgotten dead would he called their 
burial places. 

The phrase dée ocus andée is used hy Tuan mac Caraill of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, and ia said by him to mean ‘poets and 
lhusbandmen’ (LU 16, 2). In the Cóir Anmann (IT iñ. 355, this 
raple tation is given, but there the pbrase occurs in a formula 
of blessing—‘ the blessing of gods and not-gods.’ The author of 
the Cdir seems to realize that it has this meaning, for be adds, 
‘These were their gods, the magicians, and their non-gods, the 
husbandmen.’ Perhaps the phrase may refer to the position of 
priest-kings or magicians as men-gods. Cf. the phrase in a 
Welsh poem, Teulu Oeth ac Anoeth, which Rbys renders 
‘Household of Power and Not-power’ (CFL ii. 620); but the 
meaning is obscure. Cf. Loth, i. 197, for Caer Oeth ac Anoeth. 
Rhys compares Skr. deva and adeva (HL 531). 


Dagda, an early god of the group, is said to 
be so called because he can do more char all the 
gods—‘It is thou art the good hand’ (Dag-dae 
[Harl. MS, 5280, § 81, RCel xii. 83]). The Coir 
Anmann (IT iii. 355) explains Dagda as ‘ fire (daig) 
of god’ (dia). But the true derivation is from 
*dago-devos, ‘good god,’ though Stokes regards it 
as a participial formation connected with dagh, 
whence daghda, ‘cunning’ (Cormac, Gloss. p. 23; 
Cel vi. 369). Other names of Dagda are Cera 
(perhaps cognate with Lat. cerus, ‘creator’), Ruad- 
rofhessa, ‘lord of great knowledge,’ for ‘ he had the 
perfection of heathen science,’ and Eochaid Olla- 
thair, ‘ great father,’ while he is called ‘a beautiful 
god’ and ‘the principal god of the pagans’ (Cormac, 
pp. 47, 144; IT ili. 355, 357; d’Arbeis, i. 202). 
After the battle of Magtured he divides the std 
among the gods; but his son Oengus, having been 
omitted, ousts bis father and reigns in his std (LL 
2460). Ina later version, Bodb Dearg divides the 
sid, and Oengus drives out his foster-father Elemar 
(Ir. MSS Series, i. 46). The myth of Dagda’s 
disinheriting may be one formed to explain the 

owing prominence of the younger god’s cult. 
Bhys makes Dagda an atmospheric god (HL 644), 
MacBain sees in him a sky-god (Celt. Mag. ix. 169). 
But more likely he is an earth or agrieultural god, 
since he has power over corn and milk, and agrees 
to prevent the destruction of these by tlıe gods 
(LE 2450), while he is called ‘the god of the earth’ 
‘because of the greatness of his power’ (IT iii. 
355). Dagda’s cauldron which never lacked food 
to satisfy all, his swine (one living, one always 
ready for cooking), and his trees always laden 
with fruit also suggest plenty and fertility. The 
are in his sid where none ever tasted death (L 
246, 1). He is thus ruler of a Divine land—the 
under world in its primitive aspect of the place of 
gods of fertility. Thus he need not be equated 
with Kronos, who, disinherited by Zeus, went to 
reign over Elysium (Rhys, HL 146), for he is ruler 
of the std before his disinheriting. He has a large 
club or fork, and d’Arhois (v. 427, 448) suggests an 
equivalence with the Gaulish god with the hammer. 
This god, if, as is likely, he was a Celtic Dispater, 
was an earth or under-earth god of fertility. 
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If Dagda was a god of agriculture, he may be a 
local form of the god whose image was called Cenn 
or Cromm Beh (‘Head or Crooked One of the 
Mound,’ Rhys, HE 201; ‘Bloody Head or Crescent’ 
[from eru, ‘blood’}, d’Arbois, ii. 105). Vallancey, 
citing a lost MS (Coll. de Reb. Hib. 1786, iv. 495), 
says, ‘Crom-eocha was a name of the Dagda,’ and 
that a motto at Tara read, ‘ Let the altar ever blaze 
to Dagda.’ Now the Irish offered a third of their 
children at Samhain to Cenn Cruaich to obtain 
corn and milk—the things over which Dagda had 
power (ZZ 213, 2; RCel xvi. 35); and the violent 
prostrations of the worshippers one Samhain eve 
caused three-fourths of them to perish—perhaps a 
reminiscence of an orgiastic cult. Such a god was 
a god of fertility, the blood of the victims was 

oured on his image, and their flesh may have been 

uried in the fields to promote fertility. Hence 
they may have been regarded as representatives of 
the god, though their number is exaggerated, or a 
number of sacrificial victims may have taken the 
place of such an earlier Divine slain victim. 

For grotesqua myths about Dagda, sea RCel xii. 85; LU 94. 
For some stories of Crom Dubh (who may be Cromm Cruaich) 
in which the fairies (z.e. the old gods) refuse to help in the pro- 
ceases of agriculture because they are not to go to Paradise, or, 
in other worda, becauss their worshippers hava becoma Chris- 
tians, aee O'Curry, MS Mat, p. 632; RCel iv. 175. 

Oengus, whose names Mac Ind Oc, ‘son of the 
young ones’ (Dagda and Boann), and Jn Mac Oc, 
‘the young son, and the myth of his disinheritin 
Dagda, support the idea that his cult supersede 
that of an older god, would then be affiliated to 
that god, as was done in similar cases in Babylon, 
He may thus have been the god of a tribe assuming 
supremacy, unless Dagda was an aboriginal god 
whose cult the Celts adopted, giving that of their 
earth-god Oengus a higher place. is superiority 
to Dagda is seen in the myth where he tells him 
how to escape the Fomorian slavery (Harl. MS, 
5230, § 26; RCel xii. 65). He is often regarded as 
a Celtic Eros, but more likely he was a god of 
growth who occasionally suffered eclipse. Hence, 

erhaps, his absence from the battle of Magtured. 

he story of Oengusand Etain has been influenced 
by Märchen formule. Finding her separated from 
her consort Mider through his jealous other wife, 
Fuamnach, Oengus placed her in a glass grianan 
filled with flowers, the perfume of which sustained 
her. He carried it about with him till Fuamnach 
caused her removal from it. Changed to insect 
shape, she was swallowed by the wife of king Etain 
and re-born as a mortal (LZ ii. 3; BLEST, ABODE 
OF [Celtic], § 2 (c)). 

Rhys, HL i. 146, makes this a suo- and dawn-myth, the 
grianan heing the expanse of heaven. But thers is no evidence 
that Oengus was a sun-god ; the dawn does not grow stronger 
with the suo’s influence, as Etain did through Oengna’a care, 
and tha grianan is the equivalent of varioua objecta in tales of 
the Cinderella type, in which the heroine is hidden. The tale 
reveala nothing of Etain’s functions as a goddess. Other 
Märchen formula occur in the atory of Dagda seeking the help 
of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Coonaught, to discover 
the girl of whom Oengus dreamt (Egerton MS, RCel fii. 342). 
But it ahows tbat gods could seek help from mortala. For 
variants of the story of Etain, see Stirn, ZCP v., and Nutt, RCel 
xxvii. 339, 

Oengus is the fosterer of Diarmaid in the Feinn 
cycle (Trans. Oss. Soc. iii.) With Mider, Badh, 
and Morrigu, he expels the Fomorians when they 
destroy the corn, milk, fruit, ete., of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann (RCel i. 41). This may point to his 
being a god of growth and fertility. 

Nuada Argetlam, ‘of the silver hand,’ is so 
called because his hand, cut off at Magtured, was 
replaced by one of silver. The myth may have 
arisen from incidents of actual warfare, from the 
fact that an Irish king must have no hlemish, or 
from images being sometimes maimed or made 
with a kind of artificial limb. The origin of this 
last custom being forgotten, explanatory myths 
accounted for it (FZ viii. 341). Rhys sees in 











Nuada a Celtic Zeus (HZ 121). In any case he is 
a god of light and growth who snffers in conflict 
with dark divinities. His equivalent in Welsh 
myth is Lidd Llaw Ereint, or ‘silver-handed,’ the 
deliverer of his people from various scourges. 
The story of the yearly fight on lst May between 
Gwyn and Gwythur for Llüd’s daughter Kreiddylad 
(Guest, Mabinog. ii. 305) is explained by Rhys by 
the theory that she is a kind of Persephone wedded 
alternately to light and darkness (HZ 563). But 
the story may rather be explanatory of ritual 
battles between summer and winter, intended to 
assist the powers of growth in their struggle with 
those of blight, more especially as Kreiddylad is the 
daughter of a god of growth (for such battles, see 
Train, Isle of Man, Douglas, 1845, ii. 118; GB? 
ii. 99; Grimm, Teut. Myth. ti. 775). Possibly the 
tales of the battles of Magtured may have arisen 
in the same way. Traces of a cult of a god Nodens 
(=Nuada) in aA BEEN times have heen 
found at Lydney in Gloucester, and some of the 
symbols suggest that Nodens was a ge of the 
waters. But this is uncertain (see Holder, s.v. 
‘Nodens’; Bathurst, Roman Antig. at Lydne 
Park, London, 1879; Rhys, AL 122 1f. ; Cook, F. 
xvii. 30). Nuada’s name may he cognate with 
words meaning ‘growth,’ ‘harvest,’ ‘ possession’ 
(Stokes, US 194), and this supports the view here 
taken of his functions. The Nudd Hael, or ‘the 
generous,’ of the Triads (Loth, ii. 235, 296), who 
possessed 21,000 milch kine, is perhaps a euhemer- 
ized form of this god ; Nuada may have had various 
human incarnations (see $ VIII.). 

Manannan is son of Ler, or the sea—a god of 
whom we hear only in the story of ‘The Children 
of Ler,’ and whose Brythonic equivalent is Llyr 
(§ VL). Four Manannans are known to Irish story, 
but they are probably all euhemerized variants of 
this god. His position as a sea-god is seen from 
hbis riding or driving in his chariot over the waves, 
in his epithet ‘horseman of the crested sea,’ and in 
the fact that his ‘horses in a sea-storm’ are the 
waves (Harl. MS, 5280, § 148), while he is actually 
identified with a wave (Bodleian Dindsenchas, No. 
10). Perhaps, as god of the sea, he was readily 
regarded as lord of the Island Elysium. Manannan 
is still rememhered in the Isle of Man, which may 
owe its name to him, and which, as the Isle of 
Falga, was regarded by the Goidels as Elysium. 
In a myth he is elected king of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann. With Bodb Dearg he makes the gods in- 
visible and immortal and gives them magic food, 
while magical things belong to him—his armour 
and sword worn by Lug, his horse and canoe, his 
swine, ete. Some of these are borrowed from 
Märchen formule; others are the natural property 
of a god who was a great magician, though the 
mythological school has interpreted them after its 
own fashion. (For Manannan, see, further, BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic], §§ 2, 8; and for his Brythonic 
equivalent Manawyddan, see below, § VI.). 

In Christian times a legend grew up round the bistoric 7th 
cent. king Mongan, said to be a re-birth of Feinn and son of 
Manannan (LU 133). In Irish and Welsh hagiology, SS. Barri 
and Scuithine have inherited soma of Mapannan’s mythical 
traits, ar may themselves represent local sea-gods (Meyer, 
Trans. Soc. Cym.. 1895-96, p. 78). 

Lug is associated with Manannan, from whose 
Land of Promise he comes to assist the Tuatha Dé 
Danann against the Fomorians. ‘His face shone 
like the sun on a summer day.’ Single-handed he 
defeated the Fomorians and forced Bres to forego 
his tribute (Joyce, OCR 37). But in another ver- 
sion it is as ‘the man of every art’ (samilddnach) 
that he appears before the gods, showing himself 
superior to the gods of various crafts, and taking 
part with them in the defeat of the Fomorians 
(Harl. MS, 5280; RCel xii. 75). Lug may be 
equated with the Gallo-Roman Mercury, since 
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samilddnach, ‘ possessing many arts,’ is the equiva- 
lent of ‘inventor of all arts’ applied by Cæsar 
(vi. 17) to that god (d’Arbois, vi. 116). Place and 
ersonal names point to the cult of a god Lugus in 
en: and, though no dedieation has been dis- 
covered, there are inseriptions of Mercury at 
Lugudunum Convenarum (RCel vii. 400). The 
Lugoves are commemorated in inseriptions from 
Spain and Switzerland—in the former, at Uxama, 
by shoemakers—and Rhys recalls the story of Lleu 
(whom he equates with Lug) disguising himself 
as a shoemaker (HL 425; Holder, s.v. ‘Lugus,’ 
‘Lugudnnum,’ ete.). The existence of the Lugoves 
(like the Junones) poine to the multiplication of 
the personality of the god, like that of other Irish 
deities (but see Gaidoz, RCel vi. 489). Lugs 
superiority in various crafts shows that originally 
he was a culture-god, as well as a ieh neo 
the meaning given to his name by O’Davoren 
(Stokes, TIG 103). His high place among the 
gods is indicated in Nuada’s renunciation of his 
throne to him before Magtured, and in his long 
reign after Nuada’s death in the annalistie scheme 
(Harl. MS, 5280, § 74; Arch. Rev. i. 231; LL 9, 2). 
He is made father and helper of Cüchulainn, who 
is his son or perhaps a re-birth of himself. The 
assembly at Lugudunum on Ist August was prob- 
ably in honour of Lugus, as was the Irish festival 
Lughnasadh on the same date. Craftsmen brought 
their wares to sell at this feast of the god of crafts, 
but it was more essentially a harvest-feast (see 
FESTIVALS [Celtie] and § XIII. below). Certain 
traits in Lug’s mythology give support to Rhys’s 
contention that he was a solar god, though his 
equation of Lug and the Welsh Lleu, and the 
meaning of ‘light’ assigned to both names by him, 
are doubtful (HZ 409; see Loth, RCel x. 490). 
Elsewhere solar gods are also culture-heroes, but 
Lug’s name is never associated with the more 
strietly solar feasts of Beltane and Midsummer. 

More prominent asa, culture-god is Ogma, master 
of poetry and inventor of ogham writing, said to 
have heen called after him (O’Donovan, Grammar, 
Dublin, 1845, p. xlvii). Probably his name is de- 
rived from a word signifying ‘speech’ or ‘ writing,’ 
and the connexion with ‘ogham’ may he a folk- 
etymology. He is the champion of the gods— 
perhaps because of the primitive custom of rousing 
the warriors’ emotion by eloquent speeches before 
a battle. After the fight at Magtured he captures 
Tethra’s sword, goes on the quest for Dagda’s harp, 
and is given a sid hy Dagda after the Milesian in- 
vasion (Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 59, 162-3). His counter- 
part in Gaul is Ogmios, a Herakles and a god of 
eloquence with a ‘smilingface,’ according to Lucian 
(Herakles)—a phrase which is cognate with the 
Irish appellative of Ogma, grianainech, ‘of the 
smiling countenance.’ His high position is due to 
the value set on bardic eloquence by the Celts, and 
to him was doubtless ascribed its origin and that 
of poetry. Ogma was the son of the goddess Brig, 
whose functions were like his own, and whom he 
never completely eclipsed. 

Other gods connected with various depart- 
ments of knowledge were worshipped. Diancecht 
(‘swift in power’ ?) was a god of medicine and, at 
the battle of Magtured, presided over a ‘spring of 
health’ in which the mortally wounded were healed 
(Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 33, 35, 123). He is thus prob- 
ably cognate with such Gallo-British gods as 
Grannos, Borvo, etc. His powers were not for- 
gotten in Christian times—an 8th cent. MS at St. 

all contains a charm invoking his name and power 
(Stokes, TIG p. xxxiv; for other myths about 
Diancecht, ef. RCel xii. 67). Goibniu is an epon- 
ymous god of smiths (Ir. goba, ‘smith’), and, like 
smiths and metal-workers everywhere, he had a 
reputation for magic, his skill being the subject of 


a healing charm in the St. Gall MS (Zimmer, 
Gloss. Heb., 1881, p. 270; cf. St. Patrick’s prayer 
against the ‘spells of smiths,’ IT i. 56). Goibniu 
made spears for the gods, prepared their feasta, 
and his ale preserved their immortality (Harl. MS, 
5280, § 97; O'Curry in Atlantis, London, 1858-70, 
iii. [1860] 389). Credne, eponymous god of braziers 
(Ir. cerd, ‘artificer’), and Luchtine, god of car- 
penters, are found shaping magical weapons for 
ibe gaon at Magtured (Haril. MS, 5280, §§ 11, 100, 

Brian, Iuchair, and Iucharbar are called tri dee 
Donand, ‘ the three gods (sons) of Dann’ (ZL 308, 
38, ef. 10a), or tri dee dana, ‘the three gods of 
knowledge’ (dén)—the latter perhaps a folk- 
etymology associating dán with Danu. Various 
attributes are personified as their descendants, 
Wisdom heing the son of all three (RCel xxvi. 
13; DL 187, 3). Though some of these, especially 
Wisdom (ene), may have been actual gods, it is 
more likely that the personification is due to the 
subtleties of bardie science, of which other ex- 
amples occur. The fact that Eene has three 
brothers for fathers is paralleled by other Irish 
instances, and may be a reminiscence of polyandry. 

D'Arbois (ii. 373) suggests that Iuchair aud lucharbar are 
duplicates of Brian, and that three kings of the Tuatha Dé 
Dananu reigning when the Milesians invaded Irelaad—MacCuill, 
MacCecht, aud MacGraione—also grandsons of Dagda, are tri- 
plicates of one god and identical with Brian and his brothers. 
While his reasoning is ingenious, we must not lay too much 
stress on the aunalistic genealogies of the gods. Each group of 
three may represent similar local gods, who at a later time were 
associated as brothers. Their separate persooality is hinted at 
in the fact that the Tuatha Dé Danann are called after them 
Fir trin Dea, ‘men of the thres gods’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 60), 
aud their supremacy is seen in the fact that Dagda, Lug, And 
Ogma go to consult them (ib. § 83). 

Brian and his brothers (said to he also sons of 
Brig, the equivalent of Danu, LL 149a) slew the 
god Cian, and were themselves slain hy Lug (LL 
11); and on this myth was perhaps founded the 
story of ‘The Children of Tuirenn,’ in which they 
perish through their exertions in paying the eric 
fine demanded by Lug (Atlantis, iv. 159). The 
tale has no serious mythical significance. 

5. An examination of the position of the god- 
desses is important for the view here taken of 
Celtic religion. Danu (gen. Danann) is called 
‘mother of the gods’ (LL 106); and this is prob- 
ably her true position, though the genealogists 
made her a daughter of Dagda or of Delbaeth. 
She may he the goddess whom Cormac (Gloss. p. 4) 
calls Anu and describes as ‘mater deorum en 
nensium,’ deriving her name from ana, ‘plenty’ 
(*(p)an, ‘to nourish,’ ef. panis, Stokes, os 12). 
The Coir Anmann (IT iii. 289) calls her ‘a goddess 
of prosperity.” The Paps of Ann in Kerry were 
called after her. If Danu and Anu are identical, 
the former was probably a goddess of fertility, 
an Earth-mother, from whom the gods might Z 
said to have descended. She would, as an Earth- 
mother, be associated with the under world, as 
was Demeter (called ‘Mother of the Dead’), since 
the fruits of the earth spring from beneath the 
surface, and are the gift of the under world whence 
man had come. As the cult of the fertile earth 
was usually orgiastic, she would have periodical 
human victims, perhaps her representatives. A 
reminiscence of this may be found in the Leicester- 
shire folk-helief in ‘Black Annis,’ who devoured 
human victims and dwelt in a cave in the Dane 
Hills, like the Black Ceres of Phigalia (Leic. County 
Folk-lore, London, 1895, p. 4). The identification 
of Anu with Annis is not certain. Danu as a god- 
dess of plenty associated with the under world may 
he compared with Plutus, confused with Ploutos, 
god of riches. In Celtic belief, the gifts of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity in general canıe from the under 
world (see BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], § 7). Rhys 
finds the name Anu in the dat. Anoniredi (‘ chariot 
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of Anu’?) occurring in an inscription from Vaison 
(Vaucluse (Holder, s.v.]). Goddesses of fertility 
were sometimes drawn through the fields in a 
vehicle (see FESTIVALS [Celtic]; Grimm, Teut. 
Myth, 251 ff.) Cormac (Gloss. 17) also refers to 
Buanann as mother and nurse of heroes, perhaps 
a goddess whom heroes worshipped. Rhys fete 
her name in the Continental place-name Bononia 
and its later derivatives (Trans. 8rd Inter. Cong. 
Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 213). 

Danu is identified with Brigit, a daughter of 
Dagda and mother of Brian, Inchair, and Iuchar- 
bar; but the identification may be due to the fact 
that Brigit was a goddess of dán, ‘knowledge.’ 
She is a goddess of poetry, revered by poets, and, 
according to Cormac (p. 23), had two sisters of the 
same name, goddesses of medicine and smith-work. 
These may be mere duplicates or local forms of 
Brigit, who, as an early culture-goddess, is the 
equivalent of the Gallo-Roman Minerva, inventor 
of manufactures and the arts (Cesar, vi. 17). 
Her name on Gaulish and British inscriptions is 
Brigindo, Brigantia, Brigan, and Brig (Orelli, 
1431; Holder, i. 534). Some of these occur in 
the territory of the Brigantes, whose eponymous 
goddess she may have been. Her cult and ritual 
passed over in part to that of St. Brigit, whose 
shrine at Kildare, enclosed by a brushwood fence 
within which no male might enter, contained a 
sacred fire guarded nightly by 19 nuns in turn, 
and on the 20th by the saint Tere (Gir. Camb., 
Top. Hib. ii. 34, 48). Stokes sees in this the ritual 
of a goddess of fire, of the hearth, and in the nuns 
successors of virgin priestesses (TIG 33). She may 
be equated with the British Su? Minerva, goddess 
of hot springs, in whose temple burned perpetual 
fires (Solinus, xxii. 10). The evidence of a folk- 
survival in the Western Isles, in which Bride 
(= Brigit) gives an omen of the harvest on Can- 
dlemas (g.v.), may point to her being a goddess of 
fertility (Martin, Description of the W. Islands of 
Scotland*, London, 1716, p. 119). The Roman 
Vestals performed yearly rites for fertility, and 
Vesta was equated with Diana, goddess of fertility, 
at Nemi. Brigit may thus have embodied in her- 
self the functions of a cult of fertility and of fire. 
But she appears mainly as a culture-goddess, wor- 
shipped at one time Perhaps exclusively by women 
(ef. the tabued shrine), when most primitive lore 
was in their hands, or when the early Celts, like 
the early Semites, worshipped mat spirits or 
divinities rather than male spirits and gods, who 
later took their place and absorbed their functions. 
To the end, however, Brigit retained her person- 
ality. Nor were her functions as goddess of poetry, 
medicine, and smith-work ever fully taken from 
her by Ogma, Diancecht, and Goibniu—a proof of 
her outstanding personality. 

Though the Irish gods are warriors, and there 
are special war-gods, war-goddesses are more pro- 
minent, usually as a group of three—Morrigan 
(‘great queen’ (Rhys, HL 43)), Neman, and Macha. 
At times Badb takes the place of one of these, 
or is identical with Morrigan, or her name (like 
Morrigan’s at times) is generic. Badb means ‘a 
scald-crow,’ under which form those goddesses ap- 
peared, probably from the presence of these birds 
near the slain. As Badb-catha (‘battle-Badb’), 
she is the eqnivalent of -athubodve or Cathubodve 
of an inscription from Haute-Savoie; and this, 
with names like Boduogenos, shows that a goddess 
Bodua was known to the Gauls (Holder, i. 841; 
CIL vii. 1292; Cæsar, ii. 23). The battle-crow 
is associated with Tethra the Fomorian (ZU 50a), 
but Badb was consort of Net (see above). Else- 
where Neman is Net’s consort (Cormac, p. 122), 
and she may be the Nemetona, consort of Mars, of 
inscriptions, e.g. at Bath (Holder, ii. 714). To 
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Macha were dedicated the heads of slain enemies 
—‘Macha’s mast’ (Stokes, TIG xxxv.); and she 
is perhaps the Macha of the Cúchulainn saga, from 
whose ill-treatment resulted the ‘debility’ of the 
Ultonians. Morrigan (the mor- of whose name 
Stokes connects with mor- in ‘Fomorian’ and 
with -mare in ‘nightmare,’ explaining her name 
as ‘nightmare queen’ [US 211; RCel xii. 128}) 
works great harm at Magtured, and proclaims the 
victory to the hills, rivers, and fairy hosts, utter- 
ing a prophecy of evil tocome. She is prominent 
in the Cúchulainn saga, hostile to the hero because 
he rejects her love, yet aiding the hosts of Ulster 
and the Brown Bull, and later trying to prevent 
the hero’s death. D’Arbois identifies the three 
birds on the Tarvos Trigaranos monument of Paris 
with Morrigan in her threefold manifestation as a 
bird (Les Celtes, 64; RCel xix. 246). The promi- 
nent Fpositign of the war-goddesses must be con- 
nected with the fact that women went out to war, 
and that many prominent women in the saga— 
Scathach, Medb, Aife—are warriors like the British 
Boudicca (for female warriors—bangaisgedaig, ban- 
feinnidi, ete.—see Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, Oxford, 
1885, p- 76f.; Stokes, RCel xxi. 396). But they 
may once have been goddesses of fertility, whose 
functions changed with the growing ae char- 
acter of the Celts. Their threefold character sug- 
gests the three Matres, goddesses of fertility, and 
perhaps the change to a more direful character is 
hinted at in the Romano-British inscription at 
Benwell to the Lamiis tribus (CIL vii. 507), since 
Morrigan’s name is glossed Jamia (Stokes, US 211). 
She is identified with Anu, and is mistress of the 
Earth-god Dagda, while, with Badb, she expels the 
Fomorians who were destroying the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. 

Badh, whose name came to mean ‘witch,’ is sometimes iden- 
tified with the ‘washer of the ford,’ whose presence indicates 
death to him whose armour or garments she seems to cleanse 
(RCel xxi. 157, 315). 

Other goddesses occur as consorts of gods; but, 
in later folk-belief, fairy-queens, like Cleena, ruling 
over distinct territories, or witches, like Vera or 
Bera, may be goddesses of the pagan period. The 
three Matres, so popular among the Continental 
Celts, do not ep by name in Ireland; but the 
triplication of Brigit and Morrigan, the threefold 
names of Dagda’s wife, and the fact that Anu, 
Danu, and Buanann are called ‘mothers’ of gods 
or heroes, may suggest that such pronp goddesses 
were known. Three supernatural women, occa- 
sionally malevolent, occur in later texts and in 
folk-belief (E. Hull, p. 186; Meyer, Cath Finn- 
trága, pp. 6, 13). The Matres were goddesses of 
fertility, who represent earlier Earth-mothers. 
Such goddesses are often goddesses of love, and 
the prominence given to the goddesses among the 
side, and the fact that they are often called Béfind, 
‘White Women,’ like the three fairies who else- 
where represent the Matres, and that they freel 
offer themselves to mortals, may connect them wit 
this group of goddesses. 

6. While our knowledge of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann is based on a series of mythic tales, etc., 
that of the gods of the Continental Celts, apart 
from a few notices in classical authors or elsewhere, 
comes from inscriptions. But, as far as can be 
judged, though the names of the divinities in the 
two groups seldom coincide, their fnnctions must 
have been much alike, and their origins certainly 
the same. The Tuatha Dé Danann were Nature- 
divinities of light, growth, and agricultnre—their 
symbols and possessions suggestive of fertility. 

hey were also divinities of culture, of crafts, and 
of war. It is extremely probable that there were 
many other gods in Ireland besides those mentioned 
here, and that the latter were not worshipped all 
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over Ireland. Generally speaking, in Gaul there 
were many local gods with similar functions, but 
with different names. The same phenomenon 
doubtless occurred in Ireland. Perhaps the dif- 
ferent names given to Manannan, Dagda, and 
others were simply loca] names of similar gods, 
one of whom assumed prominence and attracted 
to himself the names and myths of the others. 
So, too, the identity of Brigit and Danu might be 
explained thus. We read also, in the texts of gods 
of territories, of the ‘god of Connaught,’ or the 
‘god of Ulster,’ and these were apparently local 
divinities ; or of the ‘ god (or goddess) of Druidism’ 
—perhaps a divinity worshipped by Druids ex- 
clusively, and thus another example of a god of 
a peril class of men (Leahy, i. 50, 52, 188; LU 
1245; LL 347c). The origin of the divinities may 
be sought in the primitive cult of the Earth per- 
sonified as a fertile eing, and in that of vegetation- 
and corn-spirits and the vague spirits of Nature in 
all its aspects. Some of these were still worshipped 
after the more personal divinities had been rag 
Though animal-worship was certainly not lacking 
in Ireland, divinities who are anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier animal-gods are less in evidence 
than on the Continent. The divinities of culture, 
of crafts, of war, and of departments of Nature 
must have slowly assumed the definite personality 
assigned them in Irish religion. But probably they 
already possessed that to a greater or less extent 
before the Goidels brought their cult to Ireland. 
The evidence of Irish mythology, as far as concerns 
goddesses, points to what has already been said 
regarding the evolution of Celtic religion. The 
prominence of these goddesses, their position as 
mothers of Divine groups, and their functions with 
respect to fertility, culture, and war cannot be 
overlooked, and, taken in connexion with the evi- 
dence which wil] be furnished in the section on 
‘Totemism,’ p. 297 (cf. FESTIVALS [Celtic]), seem 
to point to their priority in time and in importance 
to the gods. 

VI. BRITISH DIVINITIES.—Only the vaguest 
conception of the functions of the divinities of the 
Brythons can be obtained from the sources already 
indicated (§ I.). The gods have been euhemerized, 
the incidents in which they figure are Märchen 
episodes, or, where they are the débris of old 
myths, they are treated in a romantic spirit. The 

abinogion and similar tales were probably com- 
eres by welding local legends, long after the gods 

ad ceased to be worshipped. e Mabinogion 
reveals three Divine groups—the Pwyll, Pryderi, 
Rhiannon group, the Llyr group, and the Dôn 
group. 
1. The Mabinogi of Pwyll.—This is divided 
into three sections. (1) Pwyll exchanges person- 
alities with Arawn, king of Annwfn (Elysium), 
for a year, and conquers his rival Hafgan. For 
this he is called Penn Annwfn (‘Head of Annwfn’). 
Thus he may be regarded as Jord of Elysium him- 
self in local belief, though in the story he figures 
as king of the territory of Dyved. (2) There follows 
tbe incident of Pwyll’s meeting with Rhiannon, 
daughter of Heveidd Hen or the ‘ Ancient —per- 
haps some old god. The whole incident, with that 
of the marriage of Pwyll, regarded as a mortal, 
to Rhiannon, a supernatural being, is simply the 
Märchen formula of the Fairy Bride. (3) This 
section, with the incidents of the disappearance of 
Rhiannon’s child, her consequent Gehe. and 
the child’s recovery, closely resembles the Märchen 
formula of the Abandoned Wife. The child iscalled 
Pryderi, and he reappears in the Mabinogion of 
Branwen and of Manawyddan, bestowing on the 
latter his mother Rhiannon. In the Mabinogi of 
Math he is king of Dyved, and is robbed of swine 
given to him by Arawn. Bunt in a Triad these 


swine are brought from Annwfn by Pwyll and 
given to Pendaran, Pryderi’s foster-father, deri 
acting as their herd (Loth, ii. 247) In Celtic 
belief, animals useful to man come from the gods’ 
land, and are given to men by the gods or stolen 
from them (BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], § 7). Pwyl 
thus appears as one bringing such animals from the 
gods’ land. But, since he and Pryderi are undoubt- 
edly old gods, and since Gwydion, a culture-hero, 
steals the swine from Pryderi, both were probably 
lords of the Other-world in the old mythology. This 
older myth is preserved in the Taliesin poems, which 
tell how Arthur stole the mystic cauldron of Penn 
Annwin (Pwyll), and how Gweir (Gwydion) was 
imprisoned in Caer Sidi (Annwfn), and entered it 
‘through the messenger of Pwyll and Pryderi’ 
(Skene, i. 264). Elsewhere Caer Sidi is connected 
with Manawyddan and Pryderi—perhaps a local 
a which made Manawyddan father of Pryderi 
(Skene, i. 276). Thus Pwyll and Pryderi are lords 
of Elysium, and may at one time have been gods 
of fertility. Rhiannon was an early Celtic goddess 
of great importance, as her name (= *figantona, 
‘great queen’) suggests, Anwyl (ZOP i. 288) sup- 
poses that a local myth may have made her the 
wife of Teyrnon (= *Tigernonos, ‘ king’), who dis- 
covered her lost child, with the latter as their son. 
Nutt regards her as Pryderi’s mother by Mana- 
wyddan, in the earlier form of the myth (Bran, ii. 
17). A Rhiannon saga must be postulated, or there 
may have been more than one local Rigantona, 
fused later into the Rhiannon of the Mabinogi. 
Like other Celtic goddesses, she may have been 
associated with fertility. 

2. The Llyr group.—This group is associated 
with the former, and seems to be opposed to the 
Dön group. Its members are Llyr, his sons Bran 
and Manawyddan, their sister Branwen, and their 
half-brothers Nissyen and Evnissyen, sons of Llyr’s 
wife Penardim, daughter of Beli, by a previous 
marriage. Their story is told in the Mabinogion 
of Branwen and of Manawyddan (see Nutt’s criti- 
cism of the former, FLR v. 1 ff.). 

Liyr is the equivalent of the Irish sea-god Ler, 
and is perhaps a compound of three Liyrs men- 
tioned in Welsh literature (Loth, i. 298, ii. 243; 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, ii. 11), He is a sea-god, 
but is confused with Llädd Llaw Ereint (= Ir. 
Nuada, and Nodens). Geoffrey’s Llyr, father of 
Cordelia (Kreiddylad), becomes Llûdd, father of 
Kreiddylad, in Kulhweh and Olwen (Loth, i. 224), 
while Llädd, one of the three notable prisoners of 
Prydein in Kulhwch, is replaced by Llyr in the 
Triad of these prisoners (cf. Loth, i. 265, ii. 215, 
244). The suggestion has been made that Llyr 
and Llûdd (Nodens) were originally identical, just 
as in Irish texts Manannan is now called son of 
Ler, now son of Alloid (perhaps = Llüdd [Skene, 
i. 81; Rhys, Academy, Tth Jan. 1882]. But the 
confusion may be accidental, and it is douhtful 
whether Nodens was a sea-god. 

Llyr’s prison is said in a late Triad to have heen that of 
Eurosswyd, the father of his stepsons. Perhaps his imprison- 
ment was the result of his abduction of Eurosswyd’s wife, but 
we do not hear of such an incident. Geoffrey (ii. 11-14) makes 
Liyr a king of Britain, and tells the story of his daughters, later 
immortalized by Shakespeare. He adds that he was buried at 
Caer Llyr (Leicester), in a vault built in honour of Janus. Hence 
Rhys (AL 131) regards Llyr as the equivalent of the Celtic 
Dispater, represented on monuments with more than one face, 
and as the lord of a dark nnderworld. But this is not suhstan- 
tiated, and there is no evidence that Llyr, a sea-god, was a god 
ofa world of darkness. The Celtic Dispater was rather a god of 
the underearth conceived as the source of fertility—a bright 
world, not one of gloom. 


Manawyddan is the equivalent of the Irish sea- 
god and Jord of Elysium, Manannan; and the poet’s 
words in the Black Book, ‘deep was his counsel,’ 

robably refer to his Divine traits (Skene, i. 262). 
he reference in the Triads to his being one of the 
three golden cordwainers recalls his practising 
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that and other crafts in the Mabinogi, as well as 
his superior skill, while his instructing Pryderi in 
these crafts might be paralleled by Manannan’s 
position as patron of Diarmaid. e is associated 
with the Other-world in a Taliesin poem (see above), 
and it is possible that his position in the Mabinogi 
as a great craftsman and grower of corn may result 
from the idea that all culture came from the gods’ 
land. If local myth regarded him and Rhiannon 
as a Divine pair with Pryderi as their son, this 
would give point to his deliverance of Rhiannon 
and Pryderi from their magic imprisonment as 
related in the Mabinogi (see Nutt, Bran, ii. 17, 
but ef. Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127), while Rhiannon’s 
magical appearance to Pwyll would be paralleled 
by the similar appearances of goddesses from 
Elysium in Irish story, if she was associated with 
Manawyddan as lord of Elysium. Manawyddan 
is made one of Arthur's warriors in Kulhwch, and 
helps to capture the Twrch Trwyth (Loth, i. 208, 
280), just as other local gods are later drawn into 
the heroic Arthur saga. 

Bendegeit Vran, or ‘Bran the Blessed’—a title 
probably derived from paganism—appears first as 
a huge being, realistically described; and these 
allusions to his great size may he an archaic method 
of signalizing his divinity. His second appearance 
in the Mabinogi is as the Urdawl Ben, or ‘ Noble 
Head,’ entertaining its guardians and, when buried, 
protecting the country from invasion, until Arthur, 
relying on his own power, uncovered the head 
(Triads [Loth, ii. 217-19]; for obscure references 
to this Mab., see Book of Taliesin, xiv. (Skene, i. 
274]. Rhys regards Bran as a dark divinity, and 
equates him, as a huge being sitting on the rock 
at Harlech, with the Gaulish squatting god Cer- 
nrunnos, and his head with the sculptured heads of 
the same god, while his wading across to Ireland 
signifies his crossing the dark waters to Hades (HL 
90 ff. ; and, for his Welsh equivalents to Bran, all 
regarded as ‘dark’ gods, see AL, ch. 11). Cer- 
nunnos, however, is a god of fertility (as his monu- 
ments show), of the bright underworld whence all 
things spring forth, and whither the dead pass to 
immortal bliss. There is nothing ‘dark’ in his 
character, as there would be in that of a god of 
darkness and blight; rather is lie one of the lords 
of life. Nor is there any sinister or dark aspect in 
the presentation of Bran. Ireland in the Mabinogi 
need not mean Hades, since its occurrence there is 

robably due to the proximity of Anglesey, the 
focality of Branwen’s legend, to its coast, and also 
to the interpretation of a mythico -historie con- 
nexion of Wales and Ireland. If Bran is a double 
of Cernunnos, he is a god of the fertile under 
world. But he may have been regarded locally 
as a lord of Elysium, as various incidents in the 
tale suggest. In presence of his head, time passes 
like a dream; feasting aud merriment prevail, 
sorrow is forgotteu ; and these are characteristics 
of Elysium, while the tabued door, which, when 
opened, brings remembrance of sorrow, is also sug- 
gestive of Elysium tabus (see BLEST, ABODE OF 
[Celtic]. The mysterious Bran who fought on the 
side of the lord of Annwfn at the mythic battle of 
Godeu, may have heen the Bran of the Mabinogi, 
and another form of Arawn. The protection of 
the land by the buried head reflects actual custom 
and belief regarding the heads of bodies of dead 
warriors, or of the power of a Divine image or 
sculptured head (see § XIII. 2). In the Mab., Bran 
is euhemerized as a king (cf. Triads [Loth, ii. 285], 
where he is one of the three founders and lawgivers 
of Prydein). In Geoffrey (iii. 1 ff.) he is probably 
Brennius, who quarrels with his brother Belinus 
about the crown, and, after their reconciliation, 
leads an army to Rome and congners it. (In the 
Welsh version the brothers are called Bran aud 
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Beli.) Bran is here confused with Brennus, who 
led the Gauls in the sack of Rome. Belinns may 
have heen suggested hy the god Belenos and by 
Beli, father of Llüdd (see below). Geoffrey also 
speaks of the gate on the hanks of the Thames, 
called ‘ Billingsgate’ after Belinus, and of his ashes 
preserved in a tower on the gate. This may bea 
reminiscence of some local cult of Belenos at this 
spot. Bran was also transformed into a Christian 
saint, one of the three inspired kings of Prydein, 
who brought the faith to the Cymry, after having 
been hostage for his son Caradawe at Rome for 
seven years (Triads [Loth, ii. 284]). Caradawc 
was probably a war-god, confused with the historic 
Caractacus carried captive to Rome. Hence the 
latter was associated with Bran, whose epithet 
‘blessed’ led to the supposition that he was a 
saint. Hence, too, Bran’s family was looked upou 
as one of the three saintly families of Prydein, and 
Welsh saints were frequently held to his de- 
scendants (Triads [Loth, ii. 257]; Rees, Welsh 
Saints, 1836, p. 77). Bran may be the equivalent, 
of the Irish Brian discussed above, or, more prob- 
ably, of a Bran, brother of Manannan, mentioned 
in Irish myth. 

Branwen or Bronwen, ‘white bosom,’ as daughter 
of a sea-god, may also have heen associated with 
the sea as ‘the Venus of the northern sea’ (Elton, 
p. 291)—a goddess of love (and therefore, probably, 
of fertility), if she is the Brangwaiue who, in later 
romance, gives a love-potion to Tristram. As a 
goddess of fertility, the cauldron, symbol of a cult 
of fertility (see BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], § 6 (f)), 
which is only indirectly connected with her in the 
Mabinogi, may have been more prominently her 
property in an older myth. This cauldron origin- 
ally came from a water-world, such as may have 
been the region with which she was associated— 
the Elysium under the waves. 

3. The Dôn group.—This is met with mainly in 
the Mabinogi of Math, son of Mathonwy—a com- 
plex of several independent tales. Its personages 
are Gwydion, Gilvaethwy, Govannon, Arianrhod, 
and her children Dylan and Llew. Butin Kulhwch 
another son of Dén, Amaethon, is mentioned (Loth, 
i. 240). 

Dön, though regarded by some writers as male, 
is called Math’s sister (Loth, i. 134), and is prob- 
ably to be equated with Ir. Danu, mother of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, while her children are in part 
the doubles of some of these. Dön must thus have 
been a goddess of fertility and enlture. She is 
called ‘wise’ in a Taliesin poem; in another her 
court is mentioned (Skene, 1. 297, 350). In later 
folk-helief the constellation Cassiopeia was called 
her court (Guest, Mab. iii. 255). Dön’s consort is 
never mentioned, but in the Triads a woman called 
nn perhaps Dön’s daughter, is daughter 
of Beli. 

Assuming Beli to be Dön’s husband, Rhys (HL 90 ff.) equates 
him with the Irish Bile, ancestor of the Milesians, and regards 
him as lord of a dark underworld. Hence, also, connecting 
Dén’s name with words meaning ‘death’ or ‘darkness,’ he 
makes her a goddess of death. The Irish Bile is never asso- 
ciated with Danu, as this equation would require, nor is his 
kingdom of Spain necessarily the dark nether world (see BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic], $ 5). If Dôn, like most Celtic goddesses, was 


a local goddess of fertility, she was associated with life, not 
death, with the underearth as a region of plenty and light. 


Math, or Math Hen, ‘the Ancient’ (Skene, 1. 
286), is lord of Gwyned, and probably an old local 
god of that regiou. In the Triads and poems, as 
well as in the Mabinogi, he appears chiefly as a 
mighty magician, teachiug his magie to Gwydion 
(Loth, ii. 229, 257; Skene, i. 269, 281, 299). But his 
character is more than that of a magician. He is 
benevolent and just, punishing where wrong has 
been done, and showing kindness to the wronged. 
These traits may have been his as a god, or 
reflected upon him as exemplifying the Celtie 
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ideal kingly qualities (for Math as a Celtic Pluto, 
see Rhys, Lects. on Welsh Phil., 1877, p. 414). 

Gwydion is also a past-master of magic, especi- 
ally in the arts of ae things by enchantment 
and shape-shifting, and these are also the subject 
of a Taliesin poem, while Taliesin refers to his 
enchantment by Gwydion (Skene, i. 296, 281). 
He is a supreme bard in the Mabinogi, and, if 
he is the Gweir who was imprisoned in the Other- 
world and thus became a bard (Skene, i. 204), all 
this is significant in view of the probable deriva- 
tion of his name from a root vet giving words 
meaning ‘saying’ or ‘ poetry,’ with cognates like 
Ir. faith, ‘diviner, ‘prophet,’ or ‘poet,’ Ger. 
Wuth, ‘rage’ (Rhys, HL 276). Gwydion, who 
receives his bardic art from the gods’ land, is the 
ideal fáith, and the god of those who practised 
divination, prophecy, and poetry. Althongh in 
the Mabinogi, Pryderi, whose swine he steals, is a 
mortal, yet he is really a god, and these animals 
are stolen from him as such. Hence Gwydion is a 
culture-hero bringing gifts from the gods’ land to 
men. The more primitive version is probably pre- 
served in the poem where Gweir’s raid is made on 
Caer Sidi (=Elysium); he is apparently unsuc- 
cessful, and is imprisoned. Perhaps, as one of the 
three cow-herds of Prydein (Triads {Loth, ii. 296]), 
he was also regarded as the bringer of cows to men. 
Possibly, too, he was the anthropomorphic form of 
an old swine-god, the animal bheing later associated 
with him. The swine is one of the forms into 
which Math transforms him, and the places at 
which he rests Pryderi’s swine—Mochdrev, Moch- 
nant (moch, ‘swine’)—may have been local centres 
of a swine-cult, while the references to the resting 
of the swine there would be an ztiological myth 
explaining why they were so called, after the cult 
had ceased. Gwydion’s magic has a tricky, deceit- 
ful aspect, and a poem speaks of his vicious muse, 
though also ‘in his life there was counsel’ (Skene, 
i. 299, 531). His relation with his sister, inferred 
rather than expressed, is on a parallel with other 
incest incidents in Celtic story, for example, 
Arthur’s with his sister Gwyar, and may reflect 
some early custom preserved in the royal house. 
In later folk-belief the Milky Way was called Caer 
Gwydion, and a story was told how he pursued 
Blodeuwedd along it (Morris, Celt. Remains, 1878, 

. 231). 
p T 283 ff.) equates Gwydion and Odinn, and regards 
them as Celtic and Tentonic aspects of a hero common to the 
period of Celto-Teutonic unity. But it is donbtful whether all 
the alleged parallels can be maintained, or are more than might 
he looked for in the myths of any divinity. 

In Kulhweh, among the tasks imposed on its 
hero is that of tilling a piece of ground so wild 
that none but Amaethon, son of Dén, could till it, 
but ‘he will not follow thee of his own accord, 
and thou canst not force him’ (Loth, i. 240). 
Amaethon (Cym. amaeth, ‘ploughman,’ Gaul. 
ambactos, from *ambiaktos, ‘messenger,’ ‘ servant’) 
may have been a divinity associated with agricul- 
ture, perhaps an anthropomorphic corn-spirit. He 
appears also as a culture-hero who canght a roe- 
buck and whelp belonging to Arawn, king of 
Annwfn (Myv. Arch. i. 167), or, in a Triad, a 
bitch, a roe, and a lapwing (Loth, ii. 259). The 
reference to the lapwing is obscure ; but, as far as 
dog and deer are concerned, Amaethon brings 
them from the gods’ land to men. Possibly they 
may have been representatives of the corn-spirit, 
and so connected with the god if he were a corn- 
divinity. Or they may have been worshipful 
animals, of which Amaethon became the anthro- 
pomorphie form, while they in turn became his 
symhols—a later myth telling how he had brought 
them from Annwfn. 

Several of the incidents told of Llew Liaw 
Gyffes in the Mabinogi are little more than 
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Märchen formule. But his transformation into 
an eagle inay he a hint that he had once heen a 
bird-divinity. His disguise as a shoemaker is 
referred to in a Vriad, while another speaks of 
him as one of the three ruddvoawe whose foot- 
prints caused the herbage to wither for a year 
(Loth, ii. 250, 231). Like other gods, he was 
euhemerized, and his death must have been re- 
counted in story, for the ‘Verses of the Graves’ 
refer to his sepulchre, and add ‘he was a man who 
never gave justice (or truth?) to any one’ (Skene, 
i. 314). This suggests that he had come to be 
regarded in an unpleasant light, unless ‘truth’ is 
a reference to his disguises. 

Rhys (HZ 408) regards ‘Llew’ as a mistake for 
‘Lieu,’ which he connects with words meaning 
“light.” He equates him with Ir. Zug, whose 
name he also takes to mean ‘light,’ and he makes 
both of them sun-gods. Llaw Gyffes he equates 
with Lug’s epithet /dm.fada, ‘long hand,’ giving 
it the same meaning, though the title is given to 
Llew in the Mab. because of his sureness of hand. 
Loth (RCel x. 490) considers that the change of 
Llew into Lleu, ‘light,’ is not convincing. There 
is nothing in Llew’s story which points to his being 
a sun-god. 

Rhys’s further interpretation of Lug’s birth from Ethnea, 
daughter af Balor, his nurture hy Gavida (Goibnin) the smith, 
and his slaying of Balor, as paralleled by Llew’a history, is not 
convincing. He equates Balor with Beli, hut Llew does not 
slay hia grandfather as does Lug, nor does Govannan the smith 
norture Llew. Thue the equation (ZZ 319) is true only in the 
correspondence of Govannon to Gavida, while in an older ver- 
sion af the frish story, Manannan, not Gavida, nurtures Lug. 
Other incidents—Llew's misfortune at the hands of Bladeu- 
wedd’s lover (the sun overcome hy darkness) and Blodeuwedd’s 
transformation by Gwydion into an owl, the bird of darkness 
(dawn becoming duak or gloaming)—ara thua interpreted in 
terms of snn-myths (HZ 884). They ara probahly the débris of 
Märchen incidents, not true parts of Llew’s mythology. More- 
over, if Llew is a sun-god equivalent to Lug, why is he nat 
associated with the Augnst festival which in Wales corresponds 
to Lughnasadh in Ireland? Thus, whatever Llew’s functions 
were, his character as a ann-god is not supported, unless the 
Triad reference ta his scorching the herhage he regarded as the 
withering of vegetation by the sun's heat. 

According to the Mabinogi, Dylan, as soon as 
he was born and baptized, rushed off to the sea, 
taking its nature. ‘Hence he was called Dylan 
Eil Ton (‘‘son of the wave”). Never wave broke 
under him.’ His death at the hands of his uncle 
Govannon was lamented by the waves, which 
sought to avenge him, and his grave is ‘ where the 
wave makes a sullen sound’ (Skene, ii. 145, i. 310). 
But his name and description suggest that he is 
the waves themselves, while two Taliesin poems 
call him ‘son of the sea’ or ‘of the wave’; and 
this is supported by popular helief, which regards 
the noise of the waves pressing into the Conway as 
his dying groans (Skene, i. 282, 288; Rhys, HL 
387). Probably Dylan was a local sea-god, and 
the Mabinogi references are the débris of myths 
explaining the connexion of an Buthropomorniug 
sea-god—formerly the sea itself—with Arianrhod 
and his murder by Govannon. 

Rhya'a explanation of Dylan as a dark divinity, his rush to 
the sea as darkness ‘hying away to lurk in the sea,’ and his 
death as the equivalent af that of the Fomorian Ruadän at the 
hand of Goibniu (HL 387), while Dylan and Llew are respec- 
tively darkness and light, children of a dawn-goddeas, is in 
agreement with his scheme of mythological interpretation. 
Bot there ia no hint that Dylan has dark traits—he is described 
aa hlond, and his death is lamented, nat praised. 

Arianrhod (‘silver wheel’) is called one of the 
three blessed ladies of Prydein (Triads [Loth, ii. 
263)), though her position in .the Mabinogi as 
Gwydion’s sister-mistress, passing herself off as a 
virgin, is ın contradiction with the title. Perhaps 
she was worshipped as a virgin-goddess, while 
myth gave her a different character; or if, like 
other Celtic goddesses, she was an Earth-goddess, 
she may have had the double character of Artemis 
—a chaste virgin and a fruitful mother. In later 
belief she is associated with the constellation 
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Corona Borealis, which is called Caer Arianrhod 
(Guest, iii. 256). 

t Arianrhod’ is a place-name which has hecome a personal 
oame, by taking the name of the goddess’s castle, Caer Arian- 
rhod, in the sense of ‘ Arianrhod’s Castle.’ Her real name is 
uaknown. 


Govannon the smith is referred to in Kulhwch 
as one whose help must be ohtained hy the hero 
to wait at the furrow’s end to cleanse the iron of 
the plough (Loth, i. 240). Whatever meaning under- 
lies this is unknown. His name (from Cymric gof, 
‘smith’) snggests that, like Ir. Goibniu, he was a 
god of smiths, and he is referred to in a Taliesin 
poem as an artihcer (Skene, i. 286-7). 

4. The family of Beli.—Beli has four sons— 
Llüdd, Caswallawn, Llevelys, and Nynngaw— 
and, in the Mab. of Branwen, Caswallawn takes 

ossession of the kingdom in Bran’s absence. 

eofirey (iii. 20) makes Heli the father of Lud, 
Cassibellaun, and Nennius, while Beli or Belinus 
is brother and opponent of Brennins (iii. 1), though 
another Belinus is general and counsellor of Cassi- 
bellaun (iv. 3). Here Caswallawn is confused with 
the historic Cassivellaunus, opponent of Cæsar, as 
he is in the Triads (Loth, ii. 210). Perhaps Beli 
is the god Belenos of the inscriptions, and all 
Geoffrey's references may he to him or to persons 
called by his name. The hostility of Caswallawn 
to the race of Llyr may be hinted at in the hostility 
of Belinns and Brennius. Whether any mythic 
significance underlies this is doubtful, and it may 
hint rather at the rivalry of hostile tribes or of 
Goidel and Brython (Anwyl, ZCP i. 287). If Beli 
is a form of Belenos, he would be a god of healing 
and light—perhaps a sun-god—since Belenos is 
equated with Apollo, but there is some evidence 
connecting him with the sea—Biw Beli, ‘the cattle 
of Beli,’ are the waves, and Gwirawt Veli, ‘the 
liquor of Beli,’ is brine. In the Triads he is 
beneficent (Loth, ii. 278). Elsewhere he is im- 
plored as ‘victorious Beli... that will preserve 
the qualities of the honey-isle of Beli’ (Skene, 
i, 431). These references do not support Rhys’s 
theory that Beli is a ‘dark’ god. 

Caswallawn is a ‘war-king’ (Triads [Loth, ii. 
283]), and he was probably a war-god after whom 
chiefs and kings were called. His personality is 
lost in that of Cassivellaunus—perhaps a leader 
bearing his name. Other Triads appear to mingle 
the débris of his myths with the pseudo-history of 
the native chief (Loth, ii. 209, 249; Myv. Arch. 
403). 

Llüdd Llaw Ereint is the equivalent of Ir. 
Nnada Argetlam, a primitive *Nodens Läm-argen- 
tios (‘silver hand’) having become through allitera- 
tion *Lodens Läm-argentios, resulting in Liüdd 
Llaw Ereint, while the older form gave a personage 
called Nudd (Rhys, ZZ 125; Loth, i. 265). A clear 
distinetion is, however, drawn between Llüdd and 
Nudd, e.g. Gwyn son of Nudd isthe lover of Kreid- 
dylad, daughter of Llüdd (Loth, i. 269; Skene, i. 
293). Llûdd Llaw Ereint is probably the Llüdd, 
son of Beli, whose kingdom in the tale of Lhidd 
and Llevelys is subjected to three plagnes : (1) the 
Coranians ; (2) a shriek on May eve which makes 
all land, animals, and women barren; (3) the 
mysterions dae eg of a year’s supply of 
food. Llüdd rids his kingdom of the authors of 
these plagues. This and Lltdd’s liberality in 
giving meat and drink may point to his earlier 
character as a god of growth (for the tale, see 
Guest, iii. 295ff.; Loth, i. 178 ff.; and ef, Rhys, 
AL 606). London was called Caer Ludd because 
Llädd rebnilt its walls (Geofirey, iii. 20), and his 
name is still found in ‘Ludgate Hill,’ where he 
was buried. Probably the place was a centre of 
his cult. For Nodens, see $ V. 4. 


The Coranians are a hostile race of warriors in the Triads 
(Loth, ii. 274), but they are obviously superhuman, Their 





nama may he connected with cor, ‘pygmy.’ The plagues may 
correspond to the hostility of the Fomorians to the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, since hy two of them fertility and plenty are destroyed. 
Tha story may hs based on earlier myths of beings hostile to 
growth and fecundity. Ths second plague occurs on May-day, 
and in a Triad the plague of the Coranians becomes that of 
March Malaen on May lst (Loth, ii. 278). March may corre- 
spond with the Fomorian More who levied a sacriticial tax on 
Samhain. But itis not clear why the plagues should he worst 
at the heginning of summer, when the powers of growtb are 
commencing their ascendancy. 

More prominent than Nndd is his son Gwyn, 
whose name, like ‘Fionn,’ means ‘white’ or 
‘fair.’ His fight with Gwythur for Kreiddylad 
may point to his being a god of fertility (§ V. 4); 
but, if so, he must have become a god of war and 
the chase, since his character in a poem of the 
Black Book is that of a great warrior (Skene, i. 
293). He was also associated with Annwfn, and 
became, in popular belief, a king of fairyland, like 
the Tuatha Dé Danann. This is seen in the legend 
of S. Collen summoned to the court of Gwyn, king 
of Annwfn on Glastonbury Tor, where he saw a 
wonder-land, not unlike that of the Irish Elysium, 
which disappeared when he sprinkled holy water 
(Guest, iii. 325). The story may recall the hostility 
of Christian missionaries to the cult of Gwyn, and 
this may account for the fact that he is also 
associated with Annwfn in its later sense of ‘ hell,’ 
and hunts the souls of the wicked (Rhys, AL 155). 
A sentence in Kulhwch mediates between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of Gwyn, for in 
him ‘God has placed the force of the demons of 
Annwfn (here= “hell ”) to hinder them from de- 
stroying the people of this world’ (Loth, i. 253). 
In the Triads, Gwyn is a mighty astrologer, like 
Gwydion (Loth, ii. 297). 

5. The Ce.ridwen cycle.—Save for a reference to 
Taliesin as a bearer of Bran’s head, the Mabinogion 
does not mention this group, which is found in the 
16th cent. Hanes Taliesin (from materials of far 
older date) and in the poems of the Book of 
Taliesin. These poems frequently refer to the 
Dôn, Llyr, and Pwyll gronps, The explanation 
may be that all these were local gods with local 
myths, that the Cerridwen cycle was more purely 
Brythonic, and that, after the redaction of the 
Mabinogion, all the groups were mingled in otlıer 
tales, of which the poetic references are the 
reflexion. 

Avagddu, son of Cerridwen (wife of Tegid Voel, 
who dwelt in Lake Tegid), is so ugly that his 
mother resolves to boil for him a cauldron of 
inspiration as a compensation. Gwion Bach is set 
to stir it, and by accident obtains the gift of 
inspiration intended for Avagddu. He flees, pur- 
sued by Cerridwen, and the flight is told in terms 
of the Märchen formula of the Transformation 
Combat. Finally, Gwion, as a grain of wheat, is 
swallowed by Cerridwen as a hen. She gives birth 
to him and casts him into the sea, where he is 
found by Elphin and called Taliesin (‘Radiant 
Brow’). He becomes a bard. The story (for which 
see Guest, iii. 356 ff.) is thus connected with the 
sporadic Celtic idea of re-birth (see TRANSMIGRA- 
TION). The canldron, Cerridwen as an inspired 
poetess, and Taliesin’s gift of shape-shifting are 
referred to in the poems, and in one of them 
Cerridwen’s hostility to Taliesin and his gift seem 
already to have heen stereotyped in the Märchen 
formula so evident in the prose Hanes Taliesin 
(Skene, i. 532). The Cerridwen saga was probably 
composed in a district lying to the south of the 
estnary of the Dyfi (Anwyl, ZCP i. 293). 

Cerridwen at Tegid, dwelling in Lake Tegid, 
are divinities of the under-water Elysium, and the 
cauldron is the Elysian mystic cauldron, als 
associated with a water-world in the Mad. of 
Branwen (BLEST, ABODE oF [Celtic], § 6 (f)). 
Taliesin has a ‘chair’ in Caer Sidi (Elysium), and 
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seeks to defend it against Cerridwen’s cauldron 
(Skene, i. 275). The poems describe Cerridwen as 
a goddess of inspiration and poetry, probably 
worshipped by bards, with her cauldron as the 
source of inspiration. In its more primitive form 
the cauldron is a symbol of a fertility cult, hence 
Cerridwen must have been a goddess of fertility, 
erhaps an Earth-mother, thus equivalent to Ir. 
Brigis. Or she may have been a corn-goddess, 
since she is described as a goddess of grain in the 
Black Book (Mon. Hist. Brit. 1848, i. 498, ii. 5). 
If the tradition which associates the pig with her 
is genuine, the animal would then be an earlier 
form of the corn-spirit, connected at a later time 
with the corn-goddess (cf. Demeter and the pig; 
Thomas, RHR xxxviii. 339). Gwion’s obtaining 
inspiration may be a form of the myth of the theft 
of culture from the gods’ land, though, since the 
story describes Taliesin’s birth from Cerridwen, 
other myths may have regarded him as her son, as 
Ogma was the son of Brigit. Taliesin is probabl 
a god of poetic inspiration, confused with the 6th 
cent. poet Taliesin, who appears to have claimed 
identity with the god whose name he bore. His 
chair was in Caer Sidi, with him was ‘the inspira- 
tion of fluent and urgent pone and he speaks of 
his presence with the gods. Identifying himself 
with the god, he (or the poets who write in his 
name) describes his creation, his enchantment by 
the gods, and his numerons transformations or re- 
births (Skene, i. 263, 274 f., 276 ff., 278, 282, 286 f., 
309, 532). He also speaks of his presence with 
Arthur when the canldron was stolen from Annwfn. 
The Taliesin myth may combine the mythologies 
of two separate gods, or, more probably, two 
aspects of this god—as a culture-hero bringing 
inspiration from the gods’ land, and as a son of the 
culture-goddess. The story may point to the 
usurping of the place of a culture-goddess by a 
god ; hence some myths wonld tell of her hostility 
to him, others how he was her son. The Hanes 
Taliesin would be a later commingling of such 
myths, confusing the god with the poet. 

For Rhys’s equation of Gwion and Taliesin with Ir. Finn and 
Oisin, see HL 551. Fionn, however, is not re-born as Oisin, but 
as Mongan (LU 133a). 

Tegid is not mentioned further. Creirwy, the 
daughter of the pair, is one who fascinates her 
lovers (Myv. Arch. 339); she may have been a 

oddess of love. Avagddu is obscurely referred to 
in the Taliesin poems (Skene, i. 296, 297, 525) ; his 
brother Morvran (‘sea-crow’) is ‘an obstructor of 
slaughter’ in a Triad, and at the battle of Camlan 
is thought to be a demon (Skene, ii. 459 ; Loth, i. 
209). He may have been a war-god—his name 
‘sea-crow’ suggesting a similarity with the Irish 
war-goddesses who appeared as birds. 

6. The Arthur group.—The attempt to find in 
the personages of Arthurian romance as a whole 
the old gods of the Brythons seems futile, while 
the attempt to find sun and dawn myths, ete., in 
the romantic incidents of the cycle Benes to that 
mythological interpretation of saga and Märchen 
which is now discredited. In any case, it could 
throw little light on Celtic religion. On the other 
hand, some of its personages probably belong 
to old Divine groups, since they are already 
present in purely Welsh tales like Kulhwch and 
in early Welsk poems which are nnconnected with 
the cycle, or in Geofirey of Monmouth. Perhaps 
a local Brythonic Arthur saga might be postulated 
in which a local Brythonic god or hero called 
Arthur was ultimately fused with the historic 5th to 
6th cent. Arthur, while from it or from Geotfrey’s 
handling of it sprang the great romantic cycle. 
Nennins knows Arthur as a war-chief, but the 
reference to his hunting the Porcus Troit (the 
Twrch Trwyth of Kulhwch) suggests the mythic 
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Arthur. Geoffrey may have partly rationalized 
the local saga here postulated. The main incidents 
given by him—Arthur’s birth due to gape shitting 
on the part of Uther, his unfaithful wife Guanbu- 
mera (Guinevere), and his final disappearance to 
Avallon (Elysium)—belong to a primitive set of 
incidents told of other Celtic heroes (Nutt, Bran, 
ii. 22 ff.) They were made the mythic framework 
surrounding the personality of Arthur as a local 
Brythonic god or hero. ence arose the Arthur- 
saga, blending the historic Arthur with the god— 
a saga, probably widely known before the rise of 
the romantic cycle, since Arthur is already a 
prominent figure in early Welsh literature. This 
Arthur of the saga drew to himself many local 
ods and heroes, who figure as his warriors in 
Culhwch. On the other hand, he is unknown to 
the Mabinogion ; but, as its legends belong to the 
regions of Gwynedd and Dyfed, where Goidelic 
influences prevailed, this may point to the ex- 
clusion of the more purely Brythonic saga from 
those districts. 

Taking the character of Arthur as a whole, 
before his being blended with the historie Arthur, 
he appears as the ideal hero of a local Brythonic 
tribe or tribes, as Cüchulainn or Fionn was to the 
Goidels. He may have been worshipped as a hero, 
or have been an earlier god more and more en- 
visaged as a hero. Rhys (AL 39 ff.) regards the 
early form of his name as Artor, ‘ ploughman,’ but 
possibly with a wider significance, and equivalent 
to that of the Gaulish Artains, equated witb 
Mereury (for a derivation from arto-s, ‘bear,’ see 
MacBain, Gael. Diet. p. 357). Hence he may have 
been a god of agriculture, who became, like other 
such gods, a war-god or hero. But he was cer- 
tainly regarded also as a culture-hero, since he 
stole the magic cauldron from the gods’ land and 
tried to obtain the swine of March (Skene, i. 264 ; 
Loth, ii. 247)—probably the late form of a myth 
telling how Arthur, like Gral, tried to obtain 
swine from the Divine land. He is also a bard 
(Loth, ii. 216). To this ideal hero’s story would 
be fitted the formule of the supernatural birth and 
final disappearance to Elysinm (later localized at 
Glastonbury), whence it was believed he would one 
day re-appear. See, further, art. ARTHUR. 

he Merlin of the romances, famed there for 
magic and shape-shifting, for his love for the Lady 
of the Lake, and his imprisonment by her in a tree, 
a sepulchre, or a tower without walls, already 
appears in Geoffrey as the child of a mortal and a 
supernatural father, selected as the victim for the 
foundation sacrifice of Vortigern’s tower. He con- 
fntes the magi (Druids), shows why the tower 
cannot be built, and utters prophecies. To him 
is attributed the removal of the Giant’s Dance 
(Stonehenge) from Ireland—an etiological myth 
acconnting for the origin of Stonehenge. Finally, 
he figures as the shape-shifter to whom is dne 
Arthurs birth (Geoff. vi. 17-19, vii., viii. 1, 
10-12, 19). Thns he appear as a mighty magi- 
cian, and probably had a place in the early 
Arthur saga, as he is later prominent in the 
romances. Rhys regards him as a Celtic Zens or 
the sun, beeause late legends tell of his disappear- 
ancein a glass honseintothe sea. The glass house 
is the expanse of light travelling with tbe sun 
(Merlin), while the Lady of the Lake who comes 
to him daily is a dawn-goddess. Stonehenge was 
probably a temple of the Celtic Zeus ‘whose late 
egendary self we have in Merlin’ (HL 154, 158, 
194). Such late legends can hardly be regarded as 
affording safe basis for such views, and their 
mythological interpretation is more than doubtful. 
The sun is never the prisoner of the dawn, as 
Merlin is of the Lady of the Lake. Merlin is 
rather regarded as the ideal magician, perhaps 
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once a god worshipped by magicians or Druids, 
like the Irish divinity of Druidism. Farther than 
this his legend does not carry us, and, as all gods 
were later regarded more or less as magic-workers, 
this interpretation must be regarded as merely 
tentative. 

Mabon, son of Modron, is associated with Arthur 
in Kulhwch and the Dream of Rhona His 
nanıe means ‘a youth,’ and he is probably the 
Maponos equated with Apollo as a god of health in 
Romano-British and Gaulish inscriptions (Holder, 
ii. 314). His mother’s name, Modron, is a local 
form of Matrona ; hence she was perhaps a river- 

oddess or one of the Matres, goddesses of fertility. 
a the Triads, Mabon is one of the three eminent 
prisoners of Prydein. To obtain his help in hunt- 
ing the magic boar his prison must be found, and 
this is done by animals, in accordance with a 
Märchen formula, while the words spoken by them 
show the long duration of his imprisonment— 
perhaps a hint of his immortality (Loth, i. 260 ff., 
280, ii. 215, 244). But he was also regarded as a 
mortal, buried at Nantlle, in Caernarvon, which, 
like Gloucester, the place of his prison, may have 
been a site of his widely-extended cult. 

Kei, who appears in Kulhwch and the romances, 
is probably an old god. In early Welsh poetry his 
prowess in fight is specially signalized—‘ when he 
went to battle he fought against a hundred’ (Skene, 
ii. 51). Hence he may have been a war-god, and 
the description of his nature in Kulhwch (‘ His 
breath lasted 9 days and 9 nights under water. 
He could remain for the same period without 
sleep. No physician could heal a wound inflicted 
by his sword. When he pleased he could make 
himself as tall as the tallest tree in the wood. 
And when it rained hardest, whatever he carried 
remained dry above and below his hand to the 
distance of a handbreadth, so great was his natura] 
heat. When it was coldest, he was as glowing 
fuel to his companions’ [Loth, i. 225]) may be a 
description of his ‘battle-fury’ corresponding to 
that of Cúchulainn. Elton (p. 279), however, 
regards it as proof that he was a god of fire. 

In Kulhwch and in a late poem (Myv. Arch. i. 175) he is hostile 
to Arthur, and, in the latter, Gwenhwyfar (whoee ravisher he may 
have heen) asserts his superiority to Arthur. Perhape this is 


evidence of Kei’s having been a god of tribea hostile to those of 
which Arthur was the hero, 


7. Hn Gadarn, the subject of ridiculous Neo- 
Druidie speculations (Davies, Myth. and Rites of 
the Druids, London, 1809), is referred to in the 
Triads as the leader of the Cymry in their wander- 
ings, the teacher of ploughing, and the inventor of 
music and song as the repository of ancient tradi- 
tions. He divided the Cymry into clans, and drew 
the avane from Llynn Llionn (the bursting of 
which had caused a deluge) by means of his oxen, 
identified with men transformed for their sins 
(Loth, ii. 271, 289, 290-291, 298-299; Guest, ii. 
349 ff... The Triads about him are of late date, 
but they may point to him as a culture-god of 
certain tribes. 

8. British gods of the monuments.—Some of 
these may be identified with the personages just 
considered—Nodens with Llüdd or Nudd, “Belenos 
with Beli or Belinus, Maponos with Mabon, Taranos 
(known only on Continental inscriptions) with the 
Taran mentioned in Kulhwch (Loth, i. 270). Many 
others, some of them referred to in classical 
writings, have no place in the literature. Thus 
Andrasta is described by Dio Cassius (lxii. 6) as a 
goddess of victory supplicated by Boudicca. Sul 
is equated with Minerva at Bath, and is a goddess 
of warm springs (Solinus, xxii. 10). Others are 
Epona, the horse-goddess, whose cult was wide- 
spread on the Continent ; Brigantia, perhaps the 
Irish Brigit; Belisama, the name of the Mersey in 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. 2), but known as a goddess in 


Gaulish inscriptions. Many iascriptions also refer 
to the Matres. Several gods are equated with 
Mars, and were probably local or tribal war-gods— 
Camulos, known also on the Continent and per- 
haps to be equated with Cumal, father of Fionn; 
Belatucadros, ‘comely in slaughter’; Cocidius, 
Corotiacus, Barrex, Tutatis, and Totatis (perhaps 
the Teutates of Lucan’s Pharsal.i. 444, from *teuta, 
‘tribe’ or ‘people’). Others are equated with 
Apollo in his character as a god of healing— 
Anextiomarus (known also at Le Mans), Grannos 
(in an inscription at Musselburgh, but found in 
many Continental inscriptions), Arvalus (also 
equated with Saturn), Mogons, etc. (for these see 
Holder, s.v.). Most of these, and many others 
occurring in isolated inscriptions, were probably 
loca] gods, though some, as is seen by their occur- 
rence on the Continent, had a wider popularity. 
In the case of the latter, however, some of the 
inscriptions may be due to Gaulish soldiers quar- 
tered in Britain. 

% British divinities and the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
—Dön may be equated with Danu, Govannon with 
Goibniu, Llew with Lug, Llyr with Ler, Mana- 
wyddan with Manannan, Bran with Bron, brother 
of Manannan (Cel xvi. 143), Llüdd or Nudd with 
Nuada (Nodens). But there is a further general 
resemblance of the groups to the Tuatha Dé 
Danann. They are enhemerized as kings, queens, 
heroes, and heroines, ete., while in Geoffrey and 
the Chronicles a definite period is given to their 
reigns or lives, or, again, they reappear as saints. 
They are subject to death, and their tombs are 
referred to. Some are regarded as fairies, others 
as magicians. Thus they exactly resemble the 
Irish gods as they appear in the texts, though the 
degradation of their personalities and of their 
myths is more complete in Wales, and the litera- 
ture which treats of them is less copious. There is 
also a genera] likeness in the functions of the two 
series. They are associated with growth and 
fertility, with departments of Nature, with war, 
and with the artsof culture ; and some of them are 

ods of local Other-worlds. In Wales, too, as in 

aul and Ireland, certain goddesses seem to have a 
prominent and independent position—perhaps a 
hint of their pre-eminence over gods, which is here 
regarded as characteristic of carlier Celtic religion. 
But it is doubtful whether these divinities, under 
the names by which we know them, had more 
than a local fame, though parallel divinities with 
similar functions undoubtedly belonged to other 
localities. 

Certain Mabinogion incidents, especially those of Branwen, 
have Irish parallels, The cauldron of regeneration restoring 
warriors to life is like the cauldron of Elyeium and the incident 
of Diancecht restoring the Tuatha Dé Danann in his well. The 
description of Bran as he approaches Ireland ie like that of 
MacCecht in ‘Da Derga’s Hostel.’ The red-hot iron honse in 
which the owners of the cauldron were to be destroyed has a 
parallel in an incident of the Mesce Ulad. But probably these 
are superficial horrowings, due to intercourse between Walesand 
Ireland, and bave not the same importance as the fundamental 
likenesses in name of certain of the divinities. 

10. The incidents of the Mabinogion have an 
entirely local character, as Anwyl has shown (ZCP 
i. 277, ii. 124, iii. 122), and are mainly associated 
with Dyfed and Gwent, Anglesey, and Gwynedd, 
of which Pryderi, Branwen, and Gwydion are 
respectively the heroic characters, ‘These are the 
districts where a strong Goidelic element prevailed, 
whether these Goidels were original inhabitants 
(Bp. Jones of St. David’s, Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd, London, 1851; Rhys, Trans. of Soc. of 
Cymmrodor, 1894-1895, p. 21), or invaders from 
Ireland (Skene, i. 45; Meyer, Trans. Soc. Cym. 
1895-1896, p. 55 ff.), or perhaps both. But they 
had been conquered by Brythons, and had become 
Brythonic in speech trom the 5th cent. onwards. 
On account of this Goidelic element, it has been 
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claimed that the personages of the Mabinogion are 
Goidelic. But only a few are parallel in name with 
Irish divinities, and the parallel incidents are, on 
the whole, superficial. Hence any theory which 
would account for the likenesses must account for 
the greater differences, and must explain why, if 
the Mabinogion is due to Irish Goidels, there should 
have been few or no borrowings from the popular 
Ossianic or Cúchulainn sagas (for these see Loth, 
i. 202; Skene, i. 254), and why at a time when 
Brythonic elements were uppermost such care 
should have been taken to preserve Goidelie myths. 
If the tales emanated from native Welsh Goidels, 
the explanation might be that they, the kindred of 
the Irish Goidels, must have had a certain com- 
munity with them in Divine names and myths, 
while others of their gods, more local in character, 
would differ in name. Over the whole Celtic area 
we find many lecal gods, and a few whose names 
are spread everywhere. Or, if the tales are 
Brythonic, the likenesses might result from an 
early community in cult and myth among the 
common ancestors of Goidels and Brythons (cf. 
Loth, i. 20; I. B. John, The Mabinogion, London, 
1901, p. 19). But, as the tales are comparatively 
late, composed when Brythons had everrun these 
Goidelic etc more probably they contain a 
mingling of Goidelic (Irish or native Welsh) and 
Brythonic materials, though part may come from 
the common Celtic heritage. Llyr, Manawyddan, 
Govannon, etc., would be more or less local Goidelic 

ods; others may have been local Brythonic 
ivinities classed with these as members of the 
different Divine groups. This would explain the 
absence of divinities and heroes of other local 
Brythonic groups from the Mabinogion, e.g. Arthur. 
But, with their growing importance, the latter 
attracted to themselves the personages of the 
Mabinogion and other tales. hese are associated 
with Arthur in Kulhwch, and the Dôn group 
mingles with that of Taliesin in the Taliesin poems 
(Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127). Hence Welsh literature, as 
far as it concerns the old religion, may be regarded 
as including both local Goidelic and Brythonic 
divinities, of whom the more purely Brythonic are 
Arthur, Gwyn, Taliesin, etc. 

The following table gives divinities with similar 


names in Ireland, Britain, and Gaul. Italics de- 
note inscriptional names. 
IRELAND. BRITAIN. Gauh. 
Nuada. Nudd Hael (7). 
Nodens. 
Llüdd Llaw Ereint. 
Manannan. Manawyddan. 
Ler. Llyr. 
Lug. Llew or Lleu (7). Lugus. 
Mider. Medros. 
Ogma. Ogmios. 
Goibniu. Govannon. 
Bron. Bran. Brennus(?). 
Beli, Belenos. Belenos. 
Net. Neton. 
Danu. Dôn. 
Anu. Anna (7). Anoniredi, ‘chariot 
of Anu.’ 
Buanann. *Buanu. 
Brigit. Brigantia. Brigindo. 
Cumhal. Camulos. Camulos. 
Badb. Bodua. 
Nemon. Nemetona. 
Mabon, Maponos. Maponoa. 
Belisama. Belisama. 
Epona. Epona. 
Tutatis, Totatis. Teutates. 
Taran. Taranis. 
Anextiomarus. Anextiomarus. 
Grannos. Grannos, 
Mogons. Mogounos. 
Silvanus. Silvanus. 
Matres. Matres. 
VII. ANTHROPOMORPHISM.—I. The gods. 





Divine images, as well as myths, show that Celtic 
gods had human forms and passions. They fight 
with each other, and pursue amours—often with 


mortals, hence mortals or semi-Divine herocs trace 
descent from them. Many names compounded of 
a Divine name and -genos, ‘born of,' or -gnatos, 
‘son of,’ e.g. Boduogenos, Camulognata, show that 
those who first bore them were regarded as children 
of divinities, St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 23) 
and Isidore of Seville (Orat. viii. 2, 103) speak 
of Gaulish dusti, impure demons who troubled 
women. These were probably lesser divinities or 
spirits, but the passages show the current belief in 

ivine-human unions. Fairies, in Brittany called 
duz, may be a reminiscence of these. There are, 
however, fewer obscene myths in Irish texts than 
elsewhere. Invisibility and shape-shifting, ascribed 
to the gods, were powers claimed by or attributed 
to Druids, etc., and are thus reflected back upon 
the gods from the human sphere. Their true 
divinity is found in their control over the universe 
and the destinies of men. In a word, they are 
worshipful beings, to be propitiated by sacrifice 
and prayer, in return for which they fulfil men’s 
wishes, grant fruitfulness, prosperity, and victory, 
or interfere at critical moments to save their 
favourites. On the other hand, they sometimes 
seek the help of mortals, or ask their love, or invite 
them to Elysium. Their superiority is also seen in 
their gigantic stature and their immortal nature, 
though the latter may have been less inherent than 
obtained from foods and drinks of immortality. 
The Feinn Caoilte contrasts himself with a goddess 
—‘She is of the Tuatha Dé Danann who are un- 
fading and whose duration is perennial. 1 am of 
the sons of Milesius that are perishable and fade 
away’ (O’Grady, ii. 203). 

2. Hero-worship.—-The Celtic belief in the king 
as a divinity may have arisen from the belief in the 
priest-king as representative of the vegetation- 
spirit. Examples of the former are found in the 
Divine names given to kings (§ VIIL), in the title 
dia talmaide, ‘terrestrial god,’ given te the mythic 
king Conchobar (ZU 1016) ; in the fact that Marice, 
chief of the Boii, who caused the Gaulish revolt in 
A.D. 69, called himself a god, and, though thrown 
to the beasts, was revered by the people (Tac. Hist. 
ii. 61); and in the ready acceptance of the divinity 
of the Roman emperors by the Gauls, showing that 
such a cult existed among themselves. Whether 
Arthur, Cüchulainn, Fionn, etc., who, whatever 
else they may have been, were idealized heroes of 
the Celts, ever had a formal cult in their heroic 
capacity is uncertain, though probably divinity 
was ascribed to them (see FEINN CYCLE, § 6 (c)). 
Cúchulainn may have been a war-god, since he is 
associated with war-goddesses, and is himself a 
great warrior, while he has some of the traits of a 
culture-god—bringing a cauldron and cows from 
the gods’ land, claiming superior knowledge of 
Druidism, bardic science, law, and wisdom, and 
instructing a king in the art of government (BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic] § 6 (f); RCel xi. 442 ff. ; IT i. 
213). D’Arbois sees in Cúchulainn and Conall 
Cernach equivalents of the Dioscuri, and claims 
that they are the Smertullos and Cernunnos of 
a Paris monument (Les Celtes, ch. 7) He also 
sees in Cúchulainn the Esus of another monument 
(ib. p. 63), while the figures on these monuments 
represent incidents of the Táin Bo Cúalnge, which 
was perhaps known in Gaul. Was Cüchulainn an 
anthropomorphic ferm of the Brown Bull of the 
Táin? His life is bound up with that of its calf 
(IT ii. 241); his ‘distortion’ may reflect the fury 
of the bull in fight. In some folk-versions of the 
Táin, the bull is his property, and the giant sent 
by Medb to steal it seizes one horn, while the hero 
seizes the other, and it is rent in twain (Celt. Mag. 
xiii. 327, 514). If we could be certain that this 
represents the earlier form of the Táin, it might 
have originated as a tale explaining actual ritual, 
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in which a bull was the incarnation of a vegetation- 
spirit, slain and eaten by his worshippers. Later, 
this ritual may have heen changed to the sacrifice 
of a bull to a god who was really its anthropo- 
morphic form, and legend would then tell how he 
had slain a bull, which was his favourite sacrificial 
animal. Cúchulainn may have heen such a bull- 
god, or the myth of a bull-god may have been 
transferred to him, and out of this the primitive 
form of the Táin might arise. Such changes in 
cult or in the nature of a god from beast to human 
form, with the animal as his symbol or otherwise 
associated with him (sometimes slain by him), are 
not uncommon. The slaying of an animal incarna- 
tion of a vegetation-spirit was known to the Celts, 
and it may have given an impulse to animal cults. 
Esus (Cúchulainn ?) seems to have heen a god of 
vegetation. (For the Téin, see Windisch, Táin; 
and CUCHULAINN CYCLE.) 

As to Fionn, his father Cumhal may be Camulos, 
a war-god identified with Mars in Gaul and Britain, 
while Fionn’s surname mac Cumall would then 
resemble Camulogennus, ‘ son of Camulos,’ the name 
of a Gaulish chief (Caesar, vii. 62). For Arthur, 
Brythonic hero or god, see § VI. 6. 

“Ill. THE DIVINE KING AND THE PRIEST- 
KING.—Celtie kings appear to have been regarded 
as representatives or incarnations of gods, and this 
may explain the easy change of gods to kings by 
the annelısts. Kings often hore the name of a 
god, which later became a kin Inaiıtlel Several 

rish (mythic) kings are calle uada, and are 
hardly discriminated from the god (IT iii. 290, 326, 
366-68). In one text nuadat is glossed in rig, ‘of 
the king,’ as if the name had come to he a title 
(Fled Brierend, Irish Texts Soc. ii. 88, 177). 
Welsh kings are also called Nudd (Skene, ii. 455). 
Brennos who stormed Delphi, and the mythic 
Brennos who sacked Rome, may have been called 
after the god Bran (ef. the instances of Conchohar 
and Maricc, § VIIL). The result of the observance 
or non-ohservance of the geasa, or tahus binding 
on Irish kings, throws light on the nature of the 
gods they represented. Observance was followed 
hy good seasons, fertility, abundance of cattle and 
fish, and prosperity ; non-observance by the reverse. 
Later, perhaps through Christian influence, these 
were said to result from a king’s personal goodness. 
But the older conception shows that the kings 
represented gods of growth like Nuada. Hence, 
being Divine incarnations, they could not do all 
that other men did. Was the king in primitive 
times slain that, by never growing old, his vigour 
might he handed on unimpaired to his successor, 
as in the case of Divine kings elsewhere? This is 
not impossible, but the custom would be transmnted 
into that of the king remaining a king as long as 
he could hold his own against al comers ; or, more 
generally, a slave or criminal would he chosen as 
mock-king and Divine incarnation, and then slain. 
The May-kings of later survivals would be the 
successors of such mock-kings, themselves the 
succedanea of actual Divine kings. Certain Irish 
bile, or sacred trees, were associated with kings 
whose sceptre was the symbolic branch of such 
trees with which the king’s life was wrapped up. 
It was great sacrilege to cut down these trees (see 
§ X. 1). They were, like the kings, representatives 
or dwelling-places of a god (earlier a spirit) of 
vegetation. Other trees, perhaps the succedanea 
of the bile, as the mock-king was of the Divine 
king, were cut down and hurned in the Beltane 
fires, in which the human representative may also 
have perished (see FESTIVALS [Celtic]). Before 
cutting them down, it may have been necessary to 
pluck a branch or something growing on them, e.g. 
mistletoe. Hence Pliny’s notice of the mistletoe 
rite may be connected with this annual custom. 


The mistletoe or branch was the soul of the tree 
and contained the life of the Divine representative. 
It must be plucked before the tree could be cut 
down or the victim slain. This is hypothetical, 
but Pliny’s account is incomplete—the elaborata 
ritual must have had some other purpose than that 
of the magico-medical use of the mistletoe which 
he descrihes, or else he is referring to an attenuated 
custom. Human sacrifice had heen prohibited, 
and the oxen slain may have been substitutes for 
the man-god of earlier days. In later romantic 
tales a knight carries a bough and challenges all 
comers, or a giant or knight defends a tree from 
which another seeks to pluck fruit or a hough 
(Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain, 1897, pp. 22, 86; 
Trans. Oss. Soc. iii. 113 ff.). These suggest the old 
belief in tree and king as representatives of a god 
of vegetation, and of a ritual like that associated 
with the priest of Nemi (see Frazer, History of the 
Kingship, 1905, and Cook, ‘The European Sky- 
God,’ FL xvii.). 

Celtic kings may also have been priest-kings. 
The Galatian Celts had 12 rulers (‘tetrarchs’) of 
provinces who, with 300 men, formed the council 
of the nation, which met at a place called Dru- 
nemeton. This meeting resembles that of the 
Druids in a consecrated place (Cesar, vi. 13), while 
its representative character and the fact that Dru- 
nemeton was a consecrated place (nemeton) and 
that the syllable Dru- is again found in Druid, 
may point to the fact that these ‘tetrarchs’ had 
also a priestly character. The wife of one was a 
priestess; another tetrarch, Deiotarus (‘divine 
bull’), was skilled in augury (Plutarch, Virt. Mut. 
20; Cicero, de Div. i. 16, ii. 36), while certain 
Gauls were chosen as the priest-kings of Pessinus 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., possibly because such an 
office was not nnknown to them (Jullian, p. 100). 
The mythie king Ambicatus and his nephews, 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, founders of colonies, 
seem to have consulted the gods with priestly help, 
and the British queen Boudicea had priestly 
functions (Livy, v. 34; Dio Cass. lxii. 6). There 
may be a reminiscence of the priest- or magician- 
king period in the fact that in Welsh story kings, 
or gods euhemerized as kings, are the greatest 
magicians (Loth, i. 92, 117ff., ii. 229), jnst as the 
Irish Manannan is in legend king of Man and a 
great magician. It is significant of an archaic 
state of things that some of these teach their art 
to a sister’s son. The differentiation between the 
offices of priest and king may not have been 
simultaneous over the Celtic area, and perhaps was 
never complete. Where it did take place, certain 
of the Druids would occupy the place of the priest- 
king as representative of a god. The references in 
Irish texts to the king’s influence on fertility may 
be reminiscent of the earlier period, unless kings 
asserted this right as against the Druids. Yet the 
Druids claimed powers over nature and growth, 
and were regarded as superior to kings (Dio Chrys. 
Orat. 49; LL 93), while the name Zeuvodeous, coupled 
with that of ‘Druids’ by Greek writers (in Diog. 
Lert. I. prowm. i.), may imply some notion of 
divinity, and that they had taken the place of the 
earlier priest-kings (see DRUIDS, § 6). Again, since 
to women helong the early processes of agriculture, 
a female spirit or goddess of vegetation would have 
a female representative. But, when the gods 
superseded goddesses or the latter became their 
consorts, the priest-king would take the place of 
the female representative, who, however, may 
have remained as the bride in the rite of the sacred 
marriage. But conservatism would retain sporadi- 
cally female cults of a goddess of vegetation, and 
these would account for such rites as those of the 
Namnite women, one of whom was yearly slain; 
for the presence of the May-queen alone in certain 
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folk-survivals; and for many Celtic female cults 
from which men were excluded (see FESTIVALS 
[Celtie)). 

IX. WORSHIP OF THE DEAD.—Celtic burial 
customs suggest a cult of the dead (§ XVI.). The 
heads of the slain were offered to the ‘strong 
shades,’ and bards sang their praises (Sil. Ital. v. 
652; Lucan, i. 447). Where mythic heroes were 
honoured as eponymous tribal ancestors watching 
over the tribe, a cult of ancestors may he suspected. 
The tombs of dead kings, on whom tribal prosperity 
depended, were sacred places (Amm. Marc. xv. 10. 
7; Joyce, SH i. 45; cf. § V. 3). Archeological 
researches, as well as folk-survivals, show that the 
family cult of the dead centred in the hearth—the 
Celtic brownie of the hearth being in some aspects 
a successor of the ancestral ghost (Bulliot, Fouilles 
du mont Beuvray, Autun, 1899, i. 76, 396 ; Deché- 
lette, RA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245; Le Braz?, ii. 67; 
see FAIRY). Other survivals point to a more 
extended cult of the dead (Wilde, Anc. Legends, 
1887, p. 118; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and the 
Ghost World, 1895, p. 54; Le Braz?, i. 229, ii. 47; 
FL iv. 357). A yearly cult of the dead took place 
on Samhain eve, 3lst Oct., traces of which remain 
in popular belief and custom ; while in Ireland, on 
the anniversary of the burial of chiefs or kings, 
feasts were held—the festival of Lughnasadh is 
sometimes said to have been founded thus. See 
also FESTIVALS (Celtic); ANCESTOR - WORSHIP 
(Celtic). 

X. NATURE-WORSHIP, ANIMAL-CULTS, TOTEM- 
ISM.—I. Most Celtic divinities were evolved from 
the various parts of Nature personified or from 
Nature-spirits, but the cult of the latter still went 
on in that primitive fashion which is found asa 
lower stratum in all religions. Evidence of it 
exists in folk-survivals, in ecclesiastical denuncia- 
tions of these, in scattered notices in Irish texts, 
and in a few inscriptions. The sea, rivers, wells, 
mountains, trees, sun, moon, stars, and winds, or 
the spirits of these, were worshipped, invoked in 
magic runes, or called to witness oaths (ZL 130; 
RCel vi. 168, xxii. 400; D’Achéry, Spicil., Paris, 
1661, v. 216 ff). Departmental spirits of Nature 
survived in later times as fairies or demons, and 
elements of the cult may be traced, e.g., in the 
Sabbat. 

(a} Manannan, the sea-god, was first the sea 
itself, and an animistic view of the sea prevailed. 
Its moaning told of its sympathy with the dying or 
dead, its roaring was prophetic of certain events, 
and both could be interpreted by poets, hence the 
shore was ‘a place of revelation of knowledge’ 
(RCel xxvi. 9; Rhys, HL 387; Joyce, PN i. 195). 
This view of the sea led the Continental Celts to 
beat back the high tides with weapons (Aelian, 
xii. 23; Aristotle, Ethics, iii. 7, Zudem. Ethics, 
iii. 1). 

(b) Gods (Danuvins, Bormanus, etc.) and god- 
desses (Devona, Serona, Bormana, etc.) of rivers 
and fountains were worshipped. At first, as river- 
names derived from *deiva, ‘divine,’ *mdéér, 
‘mother,’ show, rivers themselves were regarded 
as Divine or as fertile mothers; later, divinities 
were associated with them, and some Celtic proper 
names show that descent from a river or river-god 
was believed in. Springs and wells were also 
Divine, and gave gifts of fertility and healing, and 
no aspect of the earlier cult has survived so 
markedly as this—the well, however, being now 
put under the protection of a saint. Some Celtic 
myths show the danger of women’s intrusion on 
wells (Rhys, CFL i. 392), but more often they are 
guardians of wells (Skene, ii. 59; O’Grady, i. 233; 
Le Braz?, i. p. xxxix}, and this survives in the 
custom of a woman being sometimes charged with 
the care of a holy well. Costly offerings were 
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thrown into lakes or rivers (Strabo, 1V. i. 13); shrines 
were built on river hanks, and ex-votos have been 
found in large numbers near them (Reinach, BF 
355). Human sacrifices may have been made to 
rivers, as various traditions suggest. Animals 
were regarded as water-divinities ; the water-horse 
and bull may be reminiscences of these, while 
Epona, the Horse-goddess, was associated with 
rivers. Fish tenanting certain rivers or wells were 
sacrosanct. In cases of healing at sacred wells the 
ritual is still invariable, wherever found, and has 
probably changed little since pagan times. The 
waters of wells also gave fertility, and oracles were 
drawn from them or from the animals living in 
them. 

(ce) Tree-worship is associated with the cult of the 
oak, which formed the Celtic image of Zeus (Max. 
Tyr. Diss. viii. 8), and had a sacresanct character 
(Pliny, HN xvi. 44). It may have been regarded 
as embodying the spirit of vegetation, and as such 
was cut down and burned in the annual Mid- 
summer fires which magically aided the sun (see 
FESTIVALS [Celtic)). ence it would easily be 
associated with a sun- or sky-god—the Celtic Zeus. 
In Ireland the ash and yew rather than the oak 
were venerated, though daur, ‘oak,’ is once glossed 
dia, ‘god’ (Stokes, ACel i. 259), and certain trees 
called bile, associated with kings, were too sacred 
to be cut down or burned (Cel xv. 420; Keating, 
p. 556; Joyce, PN i. 499). Forests were divinized 
(Dea Arduinna of the Ardennes, Dea Abnoba of 
the Black Forest, CIL vi. 46; CIRhen. 1654, 1683), 
while groves were the temples of the Celts (§ XIV.) 
Groups of trees (the Sex Arbores of Pyrenean 
inscriptions), single trees (Fagus Deus), or spirits 
of trees (Fate Dervones) were the objects of a cult. 
Trees were associated with wells and burial- 
mounds, and in some cases a totemistic character 
may have been ascrihed to trees, or a tree-spirit 
was regarded as an ancestor, since tribes are named 
after them, e.g. the Eburones (froin *eburos, ‘ yew’), 
and some personal names suggest descent from a 
tree, e.g. Dergen (*Dervogenos), ‘son of the oak,’ 
Guerngen (* Vernogenos), ‘son of the alder,’ while 
men are sometimes called after trees (RCel x. 173; 
Jullian, p. 41; d’Arbois, Les Celtes, 52). The late 
survival of tree-cults is seen in the denunciations 
by councils and in sermons, and in the hostility 
which Christian missionaries met with in trying to 
cut down sacred trees (D’Achéry, Spic. v. 215; 
Sulp. Sev. Vita S. Mart. p. 457). 

(d) Pliny’s reference to the mistletoe rite was 
foundation for much speculative nonsense by earlier 
writers on Celtic religion. All he says is that 
on the sixth day of the moon the Druids, clad in 
white rohes, cut it with a golden sickle, while it 
was caught in a white cloth. Two white bulls 
were sacrificed, and prayer was made that ‘God’ 
would make his gift prosper with those on whom 
he had bestowed it (AN xvi. 44). The account is 
vague and incomplete. Nothing is said of the 
purpose of the rite save that the plant is called 
“all-healer’ (as it is still in Celtic speech), that it 
was a remedy against poison, and that a potion 
made from it and given to animals made them 
fruitful. Nor does he say who the ‘god’ was to 
whom prayer was made. We may conjecture that, 
as the plant is still culled on Midsummer eve for 
magical purposes, it was especially associated with 
the Midsummer festival, and that it was regarded 
as the life of the oak (cf. Gael. sùgh an deraich, 
‘sap of the oak,’ i.e. mistletoe) or of the spirit or 
god of vegetation in the oak, which could not be 
cut down or burned till the plant was culled (see 
§ VIII. ; FESTIVALS [Celtic]; GB? iii. 327). Other 
sacred plants were used for medical purposes, 
though the ritual employed in culling them and 
the method of use were magical. Silence. ritual 
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purity, a certain method of uprooting the plant, 
and occasionally sacrifice were all necessary. The 
lants were used as charms and medicines (Pliny, 

N xxiv. 11, xxv. 9). The magical use of plants 
is mentioned in Irish texts, and in modern folk- 
custom they are employed as charms as well as 
medicines (O’Grady, i1. 126 ; Harl. MS, 5280, 88 33- 
35,123; Carmichael Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900; Sauvé, RCel vi. 67). 

(e) Earlier Animism had associated spirits with 
conspicuous stones, just as megalithic monuments 
were believed to be tenanted by ghosts. Such 
stones, the objects of a cult, appear in the Irish 
texts with magical qualities. They float on water, 
speak, sing, or shriek like the Lia Fail—the 
traditional coronation stone. The nature of the 
cult is unknown, but in recent folk-custom libations 
of milk were poured on ‘Gruagach’ stones. 
Whether an earlier divinity lurks under this name, 
applied to giant, brownie, etc., is uncertain (see 
O'Curr ‚MS Mat. 337, 393; Nutt-Meyer, §§ 17, 
18; #Cel xii. 57; Hartland, FL xiv. ‘The Voice 
of the Stone of Destiny.’ For the magical use of 
stones, cf. § XV. and see STONES [Celtic]). 

2. Animal-cults.—The cult of animals originated 
in the period wben men worshipped the animals 
which they hunted or reared—in the latter case, orin 
the case of animals not hunted, slaying one periodi- 
cally to obtain its Divine benetits (ef. 3 (d)). Cult 
led to domestication ; but even in the period when 
domesticated animals were freely slaughtered, the 
older sacramental rite survived in the religious 
aspect of this slaughter (§ XIII. 1). The cult of 
animals, with a few exceptions, gave place to that 
of anthropomorphic divinities of animals, with 
these animals as their symbols, sacrificial victims, 
ete., this evolution leading to the removal of re- 
strictions on slaying and eating the animal. This 
earlier slaying aa sacramental eating in cults 
observed by men may have led to a similar usage 
with human or animal victims representing female 
vegetation- or corn-spirits among women, in whose 
hands the primitive forms of agriculture lay. On 
the other hand, as men hegan to take part in such 
female cults, the fact that such spirits were female, 
or were coming to be regarded as goddesses, may 
have led to some of the animal-divinities being 
regarded as female (ef. Epona, the horse-goddess). 
But, with the increasing participation of men in 
agriculture, divinities o owth and agriculture 
would tend to be ae as male, while, as the 
two cults coalesced, the Divine animal and the 
animal representative of the corn- or vegetation- 
spirit would not be differentiated. Yet the earlier 
aspect was never quite lost sight of; witness the 
Corn-mother, and puthropomerphis goddesses of 
fertility (see art. ANIMALS, and also art. FESTIVALS 
[Celtic]). 

(a) A swine-god Moccus, equated with Mercury, 
was known in Gaul, and the boar was a religious 
symbol and represented in images, though in one 
of these, ridden by a Celtic Diana, the auimal has 
become the symbol of a goddess (Holder, ii. 603; 
Tac. Germ, 45; Pennant, Tour in Scotland‘, 1776, 

. 268 ; Reinach, BF 255, Cultes, mythes, et rel., 

aris, 1905, i. 45). In Irish myth, monstrous swine 
are eaten at feasts, and swine are the immortal 
food of the gods (ZT i. 99, 256). These, with the 
monstrous Twrch Trwyth hunted by Arthur 
(§ VI. 6), may be reminiscences of earlier swine- 
gods. In Welsh myth the swine is brought from 
the gods’ land. This cult may have been connected 
with totemism, and, if it led to domestication, the 
animal would be preserved and not generally 
eaten, Certain branches of the Celts have 
abstained from eating swine’s flesh (Paus. VII. 
xvii. 10 [Galatia]), and there was and still is a 
prejudice against it in some parts of the Highlands; 


while in the myth of Diarmaid (§ 3) the boar is a 
totem animal. Elsewhere it was reared for sale 
and eaten (Strabo, Iv. iv. 3), perhaps because its 
old sacredness was passing away, or because many 
clans would not regard it as a sacred totem. The 
swine was placed, sometimes alive, in Celtic graves 
(L Anthrop. vi. [1895] 584; Greenwell, Brit. 
Barrows, Oxford, 1877, p. 274; Arch. Rey. ii. 
120). 

(b) The bull appears on coins and in bronze 
images, often with three horns—a symbol of 
divinity (Plutarch, Marius, 23; Reinach, BF 277). 
A bull with three cranes occurs on an altar found 
at Paris, with the inscription Tarvos trigaranos 
(garanos, ‘crane’). On another side Esus cuts 
down a tree. On another altar, found at Tréves, a 
god cuts down a tree in which are a bull’s head and 
three birds. Reinach has shown that this unites 
the two representations of the Paris altar (Cultes, 
i. 234 ff.), while d’Arbois (RCel xix. 246) sees in 
these a reference to incidents of the Tdin. The 
bull is the Brown Bull of Cúalnge, Esus is 
Cúchulainn cutting down a tree to intercept his 
enemies, the birds are the Morrigan in her triple 
form. Some facts support the view that the 
Cúchulainn cycle was hate in Gaul—the chief 
of the Helvii was Donnotaurus (Cesar, vii. 65), 
equivalent to Dond tarbh, one of the bull’s names. 
This mythic bull and its rival were re-incarnations 
of swine-herds of the std-folk, i.e. they had a 
Divine origin (IT iii. 235). But the bas-reliefs 
may merely represent ritual actions or myths upon 
which the incidents of the Táin were later founded. 
Place-names, like Tarvedum, Tarvisus, etc., point 
to a wide-spread bull-eult over the Celtic area. 
Later the Divine bull became the symbol of an 
anthropomorphic divinity (cf. the bull with the 
god Medros [C/Z xiii. 6017)). 

(c) To the cult of the horse succeeded that of 
the horse-goddess Epona (from *epo-s, ‘horse’), who 
is represented as riding, feeding colts, or surrounded 
by horses. She was protectress of horses, of which 
the Gauls were great breeders, as well as of all 
who had to do with horses or mules (‘mulionum 
dea’ [schol. ad Juv. viii. 157]). Epona, whose 
cult and monuments spread far and wide, is some- 
times associated with, or represented with the 
symbols of, the Matres. Hence she had come to 
be regarded as a goddess of fertility. With her, 
too, seems to have been merged a river-goddess 
—the river heing conceived as a rushing steed—or 
such a goddess may on that account have been 
associated with horses and called Epona (Holder, 
i. 1447; Reinach, Epona, Paris, 1895). A horse- 
god Rudiobus and a mule-god Mullo, equated with 
Mars, were also worshipped (CIZ xiii. 3071; Holder, 
s.v.). The horse was sacrificed at the Midsummer 
festivals, probably as representing a god of 
fertility (FESTIVALS [Celtic]). 

(d) The goddess Damona may have been an 
animal-divinity if her name is derived from 
*damatos, ‘sheep,’ cognate to the Welsh dafad, 
‘sheep,’ and Gael. damh, ‘ox.’ A cult of the 
stag 1s suggested by monuments of anthropo- 
morphic gods like Cernunnos with stag’s horns 
(§1V.). 

(e) A bear-cult gave place to that of a bear- 
goddess, Dea Artio (*artos, ‘bear’), whose cult 
is commemorated in the famous bears of Berne 
(Holder, i. 227; Reinach, Cultes, i. 57). Andarta 
(‘strong bear’?, d’Arhois, RCel x. 165) may have 
been another local bear-goddess, while Artaios, 
equated with Mercury (CIL xii. 2199), may have 
been a bear-god. Place-names derived from *artos 
show a wide-spread cult of the bear, and personal 
names, like Welsh Arthgen, Ir. Artigan (= * Arti- 
genos, ‘son of the bear’), point toa belief in human 
descent from a bear-god. 
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(f) A horned serpent occurs with twelve Roman 
ods on an altar at Mavilly (RA, 1897, p. 313). 
The serpent is also the hal of the under-world 
god of fertility (Reinach, BF 196), and its asso- 
ciation with this god may result from its having 
been worshipped asa chtlıonian animal. The horn 
or ıam’s head with which it is often represented is 
doabtless a symbol of divinity like the third horn 
of bull or bear, or, if the ram was sacrificed in tlıe 
cult of the dead (RA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245), it might 
be associated with the chthonian serpent. Reinach 
is disposed to connect the horned serpent with the 
‘egg’ produced by serpents (Pliny, EN xxix. 12), 
as dislocated elements of a myth resembling that 
of the Orphie Zagrens (Divine serpents producing 
an egg whence came a horned snake), and to find a 
common origin for both in a Celtic element in 
Thrace (RA xxxv. 210). Horned serpents, how- 
ever, occur in many other mythologies. An Irish 
cult of serpents may be hinted at in the two-headed 
serpents seen in Elysium {ZT i. 205). Snakes were 
burned in late survivals of the Midsummer fires in 
France (FESTIVALS [Celtic}). 

(g) Other Divine animals were associated with 
the cult of the waters (§ X. 1), while the use of 
certain beasts and birds in divination points to 
their sacred and probably Divine character. A 
cult of bird-gods may lurk behind the Divine name 
Bran, ‘raven,’ and the reference to the magic birds 
of Rhiannon in the Triads. 

On the whole subject of animals in religion, see 
art, ANIMALS in vol. i. 

3. Traces of totemism.—Certain data point to 
the existence of totemism among the Celts, or of 
conditions ont of which totemism was elsewhere 
developed (thongh some of the instances may be 
due to animal- or plant-worship). These are (a) 
tabued animals, (5) animal sacraments, (c) animal 
descent, and (d) exoganıy. 

(a) Animal tabus.—Besides the Celtic dislike of 
swine’s flesh—perhaps totemic in origin—may be 
noted the tabu on killing and eating the hare, hen, 
and goose among the Britons. Cæsar (v. 12) says 
they were bred for amusement—an undoubted 
error for the breeding of sacred animals which 
were not eaten. The fore was used for divination 
by Boudicca, and a sacred character still attaches 
to that animal in Wales, where it is some- 
times ceremonially killed and eaten (Thomas, RAR 
xxxviii. 320-1). In Devon a ram or lamb is 
ceremonially slain and eaten; the eating confers 
luck (Gomme, Village Community, 1890, p. 113). 
The ill-luck believed to follow the killing of 
certain animals may be reminiscent of old tabus 
(Thomas, op. cit. 366). Fish were not eaten by the 
Pictish Meatz and Caledonii (perhaps a totemic 
restriction), and a dislike of fresh-water fish existed 
among 18th cent. Highlanders (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12; 
Logan, Scottish Gael, 1876, ii. 125). Certain fish 
in sacred wells were tabu and gave oracles (§ X. 1). 
Heron’s flesh was disliked in Ireland, and it was 
unlucky to kill a swan in some parts of Ireland 
and in the Hebrides (Joyce, SH ii. 529; Martin, 
Descr. of W. Islands, 1716, p. 71). Fatal results 
following the slaying or eating of an animal with 
which the slayer was connected by name or 
descent, i.e. by totemic relation, occur in Irish 
sagas in the cases of Conaire, Cüchulainn (‘bound 
of Cu’), and Diarmaid, to whom it was tabu to 
kill respectively a bird, a dog, and a boar (RCel 
xxii. 20, 24, 390-1, iii. 74; Joyce, OCR 334 ff.). 
Here an earlier clan totemism would seem to have 
been later connected with a mythic hero. Another 
example may be found in the tale of the men 
changed to badgers whom Cormac slew and brought 
to his father Tadg to eat. Tadg refused the food 
because they were transformed men and his cousins 
UT iii. 385). Tadg’s loathing arises from the fact 
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| that the badgers are men—a common idea in myths 


explanatory of misunderstood totemic nsage, but 
the idea of relationship between a man and his 
totem was not forgotten, since the badgers are said 
to be his cousins. Popnlar heliefs in lucky or 
unlucky animals, in omens drawn from tlıem, etc., 
may be partially based on totemic usage. 

(6) The ceremonial eating of a sacred (totem) 
underlie the tale of the eating of 
mac Datho’s boar (IT i. 96), and the helief that 
awine were the immortal food of the gods. Frazer 
has argued (GB? ii, 442 ff.) from analogous cases 
elsewhere that the custom of ‘hunting the wren’ 
in Celtic regions, carrying it from house to house, 
preserving a feather in each house, eating it 
ceremonially, or solemnly burying it, may be an 
instance of sacramental communion with a slain 
god in animal form. In any case it has a stron 
totemie aspect. A sacramental eating of a sacre 
pastoral animal probably took place in early times 
at Samhain (g XIIE I). 

(c) The traces of animal or tree descent refcrred 
to above may be totemistic, though, where a 
personal name implies such descent, the connexion 
with totemism wonld be indirect, if the name was 
derived from the earlier clan totem name (see 
below). Other clan names of this kind are those 
of the Bibroci of S.E. Britain, a beaver clan 
(*bebros, ‘ beaver’), the Eburones, the yew-tree 
(*eburos) clan, and Irish clans with animal names 
—‘calves,’ ‘griffins,’ ‘red deer’ (O’Curry, MCAI 
ii. 208). The Fir Bile, ‘men of the tree,’ were so 
named from the sacred Tree of Dathi (Cel xvi. 
279). Instances of lycanthropy associated with 
certain families or clans (Gir. Cn Top. Hib. ii. 
19; IT iii. 376) may be based on clan totemism— 
the belief in lycanthropy (g.v.) easily attaching 
itself to local wolf-clans. The stories of Cormac 
mae Art suckled by a she-wolf, of Lughaid mac 
Con, ‘son of a wolf-dog,’ suckled by that animal, 
and of Oisin, whose mother was a fawn (O’Grady, 
ii. 286, 538; Campbell, The Fians, 1891, p. 78), 
may be totemistic in origin, as may be also 
travellers’ tales of the Irish taking wolves as god- 
fathers and praying to them. Bands of warriors 
at the battle of Cattraeth, described in Aneurin’s 
Gododin, were called dogs, wolves, bears, and 
ravens, and Owein’s band of fighting ravens may 
have been a raven clan (Guest, Mab. ii. 409 ff). 
Groups of Dalriad Scots bore animal names— 
‘Little Goat’ clan, ‘Fox’ clan—while the animal 
or plant badges of clans and animal ensigns of 
older Celtic groups may be totemic. On coins an 
animal on horseback is figured, perhaps leading a 
clan, as birds led the Celts to the Danube area, 
and these would then depict myths of the leading 
of a clan to its present territory by the clan totem- 
animal (Blanchet, i. 166, 295, etc.). These myths 
may survive in legends of an animal showing a 
saint where to build his church (Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints, Llandovery, 1853, pp. 293, 323, 
453 ; Jocelyn, Vita S. Kentigern., ed. Forbes, Edin. 
1874, c. 24). 

Celtic warriors wore borned belmets; and Irish mytbs speak 
of men with cat, dog, or goat heads (ZT iii. 385; Rhys, HL 
693), perhaps men wearing a head-gear of the skin or head of 
clan totem-animals, and later rememhered as monstrous beings, 
The horned helmets wonld be derived from the same custom. 
Solinus says the Britons wore animal skins before going into 
battle, and these may have been skins of the animal under 
whose protection they placed themselves (Mon. Hist, Brit. 1848, 
p. x). The ‘forms of beasts, birds, and fishes’ which the Picts 
tatued on their bodies (Herodian, iii. 14.8; Duald Mac Firbis 
in Irish Nennius, Dublin, 1848, p. vii) may have been totem 
marks, while the paintiog of their bodies with woad by the 
Sontbern Britons may have been of the same character, though 
Cesar’s words (v. 14) hardly indicate this. Certain marks on 
faces tes oa Gaulish coing seem to be tatu marks (ZCP 
iii, 331). 

Personal names in -genos, ‘son of,’—*Artigenos, 
‘son of the bear’; *Brannogenos, ‘son of the raven’; 


animal may 
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*Cunogenos (Congan), ‘sonofthedog’;*Vidugenos, 
“son of the tree’ (Holder, s.v.)— suggest a period 
when it was thought that men, animals, and plants 
were alike or might be related, such names 
remaining long after the idea itself had passed 
away. Whether these names are relics of clan 
totemism, however, is uncertain. Rhys (CB%, p. 
267) argnes from the frequency of names like 
Cúrói, ‘hound of Roi,’ Cu Corb, ‘Corb’s hound,’ 
Mac Con, ‘hound’s son,’ Maelchon, ‘hound’s slave’ 
(ef. Welsh Gwrgi, ‘man-dog’), that there existed 
a dog totem or god, not of the Celts but of a pre- 
Celtic race. This assumes that totemism could 
not be Celtic, while here again the names are of 
individuals, not clans. 

(d) Exogamı and the counting of descent through 
females are closely connected with totemism, and 
traces of both are found among the Celts. Whether 
the Picts were Celtic or not is still arguable, but 
the probability is that they were. These customs 
survived in their royal house, the kingship passing 
to a brother by the same mother or to a sister’s 
son. The king’s father was never king and was 
often a ‘foreigner’ (for other Aryan instances, see 
Frazer, Kingship, p. 241). Traces of this are also 
found in Ireland and Wales (Stokes, RCel xvi. 
148 ; Rhys-Jones, Welsh People, 1899, p. 44), while 
Livy (v. 34) deseribes how the mythie king 
Ambicatus sent not his own, but his sister’s sons to 
found new kingdoms. Traces of the matriarchate 
are found in Irish and Welsh Divine groups called 
after their common mother—Danu, Domnu, Dön, 
Ann, ‘mother of the gods’; in the fact that the 
eponymous ancestor of the Scots is a woman, 
Scota; and that gods and heroes have a matronymic, 
the father’s name being omitted—Lug mac 
Ethnend, Conchobar mac Nessa, Indech son of Dé 
Domnann, Diarmaid na (descendant of) Duibne, 
Muirchertach mac Erca, Mabon son of Modron; 
while a man is sometimes called not by his own 
name, but ‘so and so’s husband’ (JT iii. 407, 409). 
Goddesses and heroines have a high place, and 
frequently choose their own lovers or husbands. 
Thus a general custom was later confined to the 
royal house or preserved in Divine myths. Perhaps 
certain cases of incest (Strabo IV. v. 4; Cel xii. 
235, 238; LL 124, 131; Rhys, AL 308; Loth, i. 
184 ff.) may be explainable by earlier permissible 
unions under totem law, which would be regarded 
as incestuous when totemism had declined, while 
tradition would exaggerate them into worse forms, 


e.g. brother-sister unions (though these may have 
been customary in the royal house and then 
reflected back on Divine personages), The poly- 


andry which existed in Britain (Cæsar, v. 14; cf. 
sporadic instances in Ir. sagas), and possible com- 
munity of women among the Pictish Caledonii and 
Meatæ (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12), may simply have been 
marriage customs regulated by totemism ; and, if 
the couvade was a Celtic institution (ef. ‘The 
Debility of the Ultonians,’ E. Hull, p. 97; 
Jullian, p. 64), it would point to the former 
existence of the matriarchate. 

There is thus among the Celts a certain amount 
of evidence for totem usage or of the elements 
which elsewhere compose it. To explain it as 
pre-Celtic, or to say that the Irish sagas had been 
coloured by aboriginal customs (Zimmer, Zeit. d. 
Savigny-Stiftung, Weimar, 1893, xv. 209),! is to 
neglect the fact that the customs in question were 
bound up with Celtic life, while it leaves unex- 
plained the influence of such alleged pre-Celtic 
customs on a people whose customs, ex hypothesi, 
were totally different. 


See also papers by Gomme, Arch. Rev., 1889, pp. 217, 851, and 
Thomas, RHA xxxviii. 295. In these, however, the survivals 





l Zimmer's paper is translated under title ‘Matriarchy among 
the Picts,’ in Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann, n.d. 
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are credited on the whole to pre-Oeltic peoples. See Reinach’s 
Eureesüre paper, ‘Les Carnassiers androphages dans l'art 
gallo-romain,' Cultes, mythes, et rel. i. 279. 


XI. CULT OF WEAPONS.—The hammer or mallet 
held by the Celtic ‘god with the hammer,’ or 
Dispater, or represented on monuments, is probably 
a symbol of Divine creative power, and points to 
an old cult of the hammer. The god with the 
hammer had been preceded by a hammer-god. A 
cult of the axe is suggested by the symbol of the 
axe and the words a ascia antes on tombs in 
Gaul (CIL xiii. 256), while the axe appears in the 
hands of the god Esus on two altars (see § X. 2). 
Weapons were personified by the Celts and believed 
to be alive or tenanted by spirits (or demons, 
according to the Christian chronicler [d’Arbois, v. 
175, 275). Magic powers were ascribed to the 
weapons of gods and heroes, and an actual worship 
of weapons is referred to by an Irish chronicler 
(O'Curry, MCAT ii. 254). On Gaulish coins a 
sword is sometimes figured, stuck in the ground, 
or driving a chariot, or with a warrior dancing 
before it; or a dancing warrior has an axe or 
sword in his hand—a ritual act like that described 
by Spenser as performed by Irish warriors in his 
day, while they said prayers or incantations before 
the weapon stuck in the ground (Blanchet, i. 
160-1; Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, ed. 
1809, p. 97). Swords were persistently addressed 
in songs by the Irish (RCel xx. 7), or oaths were 
taken by them (Atlantis, i. 371). Such songs, of 
which traditional remains are known in Brittany, 
represent the chants of the ancient cult. Finally, 
the Divine sword re-appears in mystic form as the 
‘glaive of light’ of Arthurian romance and Celtic 
folk-tales. 

XII. Cosuocgony.—The Druids taught many 
things about the universe and its form (Cesar, vi. 
14), but their teachings did not survive. Possibly 
they held that the earth was supported by moun- 
tains or pillars, as a high mountain near the source 
of the Rhone was called the ‘column of the sun’ 
(Avienus, 644ff.), and was perhaps regarded as 
supporting the sky. An allusion to such a myth, 
of which traces survive in folk-belief, may under- 
lie the phrase ‘pillars of the world’ used of SS. 
Patrick and Brigit (IT i. 25; Gaidoz, ZCP i. 27). 
The Irish Druids claimed to have made sun, moon, 
earth, and sea (Ant. Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 
1869-79, i. 23); but, as existing folk-beliefs suggest, 
primitive myths of creation must have been told; 
e.g. springs and rivers are formed from the sweat 
of giant, fairy, or saint, and mountains are the 
material thrown up by giants (Sébillot, i. and ii. 
passim), these personages taking the place of older 
divinities. Hence, as ‘Trish myths also show, the 
earth was thought to have gradually taken form; 
lakes are formed at the digging of a tomb, or 
from the overflowing of sacred wells (the latter a 
genuine Celtic deluge-myth), or from the tears of 
a god—a myth found also among the Continental 
Celts (Rel xv. 429, xvi. 50, 277; Loth, ii. 280, 
299; Apollonius, iv. 609). 

No myth of one special abode of the gods exists, 
the assertion that the Tuatha Dé Danann came 
from heaven being probably the guess of a Chris- 
tian scribe (LZ 10b; LU 16b). ature-gods were 
doubtless associated with the domain which they 
ruled, and those worshipped in groves manifested 
themselves there (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 425). The 
Tuatha Dé Danann were associated later with 
mounds or hills, some of them with the Island 
Elysium (BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], § 8), while the 
Gaulish Dispater, like the other gods of fertility, 
was associated with the under world. 

The Celts believed, perhaps, in descent from, 
rather than in creation by, the gods. A Druidic 
myth taught the descent of the Gauls from Dis- 
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pater (Cæsar, vi. 18), the Celtic under-world god, 
and this may point to a belief in man’s ascent to 
earth’s surface from this region. Clans, families, 
or individuals traced descent from gods, animals, 
or plants (§§ VII. 1; X. 3), while branches of the 
Celtic race are traced by classical writers to 
eponymous founders (Diod. Sic. v. 24; Appian, 
Illyr. 2). 

The Druidic tradition, reported by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xv. 9), that some of the people of Gaul were indigenous, while 
others had come from “distant ielande,’ othere from beyond the 
Rhine, is not so much a myth of origins as an explanation of 
the presence of different peoples in Gaul; nor need we suppose 
with d’Arbois (ii, 262, xii. 220) that the phrase ‘distant islands’ 
refers to ths Island Elysium. 

The Druids taught that ‘fire and water must 
one day prevail’ (Strabo, IV. iv. 4), and this may 
be hinted at in the words of the Gauls to Alexander, 
that they feared most the fall of the heavens 
(Epacay dedidvar umore 6 ovpavds avrots eumecot, 
Arrian, Anab. I. iv. 7; cf. Strabo, VII. iii. 8). In 
Ireland, Conchobar boasts of rescuing Medb’s cap- 
tives unless the heavens and the earth burst open 
and the sea engulf all (ZZ 94a). These, with 
Badb’s and Fercertne’s prophecies of the end of 
the world (#Cel xii. 111, xxvi. 33), are evident 
references to a myth of a final cataclysm, in which 
the gods might be involved. 

XIII. RITUAL AND CUSTOM. —ı. Festivals. — 
The earliest division of tlıe Celtie year, at first 
lunar rather than solar, was into two parts, then 
into three and four. Night preceded day, and the 
year began with winter (Pliny, xvi. 95; Cesar, 
vi. 18; CALENDAR [Celtic]). Traces of a twofold 
division—a winter half (Geimhredh) and a summer 
half (Samhradh)—are found in Ireland, but these 
were sub-divided, each quarter beginning with a 
festival, and three of these are known—Beltane 
(May 1), Lughnasadh (Aug. 1), Samhain (Nov. 1). 
St. Bridget’s Day had taken the place of the fourth 
on Feb. 1 (O’Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 
1847, p. liiff.). Traces of a midsummer solstice 
feast are also found over the Celtic area, perhaps 
the result of the adoptica of a solar year. But the 
rituals of Beltane and Midsummer are so much 
alike that both may represent an early movable 
summer festival, though Beltane may at first have 
been a pastoral, and Midsummer an agricultural, 
festival. Lughnasadh was a harvest festival, but 
traces of pastoral, though much more of agricul- 
tural, ritual are found in the others. As a central 
rite at Samhain and the summer feasts, a bonfire 
representing the sun, and intended to aid him in 
his course and in his fight with dark powers, is 
found. Round it people danced sunwise ; through 
it cattle were driven as a cathartic rite. Samhain, 
opening the year, was a festival of beginnings, 

robably orgiastic. New fire was taken from the 

nfire to kindle the fire in each house, and rites 
of divination, to tell the fortune which the year 
would bring, were performed. The pastoral aspect 
is seen in the slaughter of cattle for the winter’s 
food, but this slaughter was ritual, partly sacri- 
ficial and sacramental, a feast on one of the animals 
taking place. As such it dates back to a time 
when pastoral animals were sacred, and a limited 
slaughter, probably of one animal, with a feast of 
communion on its flesh, occurred. Masquerading 
in the animals’ skins, thus assimilating the wearer 
to the Divine animal, is also found. Agricultur- 
ally, Samhain was connected with threshing rather 
than with ingathering. But the dim suggestions 
of human sacrifice point to the slaying of a human 
victim, representing the corn-spirit. Samhain was 
also a festival of the dead. At the Summer festi- 
vals a ritual combat between summer and winter 
occurred (§ V. 2), and in the king and queen of the 
May of later survivals may be seen traces of the 
‘sacred marriage,’ both rites intended to promote 
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fertility. The tree burned or carried round the 
fields, ete., embodied the vegetation-spirit, which 
was slain ritually (§ X. ı (d)). In folk-survivals, 
animals were burned in the hontire ; and these, with 
other traces of animal sacrifices, may point to an 
carlier slaying of an animal representative of the 
vegetation-spirit (Bertrand, Jecl. des Gaulois, Paris, 
1897, p. 407; Hone, Zveryday Book, 1839, ii. 595). 
Other survivals point to human victims who may 
be connected with the holocausts referred to hy 
Cesar, Diodorus, and Strabo. These may in turn 
be sacrificial extensions of the old slaying of a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit (Old 
Stat. Account, xi. 620; Bertrand, p. 119; Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, Berlin, 1875, pp. 514, 523). 
These ritual acts were intended to promote fertility, 
and part of the victim may have been eaten sacra- 
mentally (cf. Pliny, HN xxx. 1, for a possible 
example of ritual cannibalism), and part buried in 
the fields. Brands from the bonfire, in which the 
tree and victim were consumed, and which also re- 
presented the sun, were carried through the fields 
or otherwise used. For Beltane cakes, see CAKES 
AND LOAVES (§ I). 

As agriculture waa at first a woman’e lahour, the oldest ritual 
would be in the hands of women, and the vegetation- and corn- 
spirits would be female, as would also the victims who repre- 
eented them. This would account for the May-queen and other 
female personages in festival survivals, and for the name 
‘Beltane carline,’ or old woman, given to the mock victim in 
survivals of Beltane. As men began to take part in agriculture 
and priests took the place of priestesses, the victim would 
generally be aman. But the older female ritual still prevailed 
here and there (Straho, ıv. iv. 6; Pliny, HN xxvi. I), and traces 
of it may he seen in such survivala as those of the witch orgies. 
See FESTIVALS (Celtic) § 4. 

Lughnasadh is connected with the god Lug, and 
means ‘the festival of Lug’ or ‘the wedding of 
Lug’ (Cormac, p. 99; Rhys, HL p. 416). It is also 
connected with his foster-mother Tailtiu and with a 
female called Carman, perhaps enhemerized forms 
of old corn-goddesses or corn-spirits. But it would 
easily come to be associated with Lug if he were a 
sun-god, the giver of a bountiful harvest. The 
festival, besides being of the harvest, was also 
celebrated at important local centres in Gaul, as 
well as in Jreland, where it took the form of fairs 
with horse-races, while it was also a common time 
to celebrate marriages. This, if Lughnasadh means 
‘the marriage of Lug,’ may point to an old ritual 
celebration of the Divine marriage, and perhaps to 
earlier ritual licence. But, as harvest is generally 
later in Britain and Ireland than Aug. 1, some of 
the agricultural ritual would be deferred till Sam- 
bain, which had also its agricultural aspect. 

Such notices of these festivals as we possess show 
that they had become connected with large central 
gatherings combining religion, pleasure, and com- 
merce, and probably with the cult of anthropo- 
morphic divinities. But there is no doubt that 
they were evolved from primitive village-rituals 
and the cult of less definite vegetation- and corn- 
spirits. This was never lost sight of in the larger 
gatherings, while, as survivals show, the simpler 
rituals continued side by side with these. 

For further details and references, see FESTIVALS 
(Celtic). 

2. Sacrifice.—Celtic anima] and human sacrifices 
were mainly propitiatory in later times, though the 
older slaying of human and animal victims in agri- 
cultural ritual must not be overlooked. References 
to animal sacrifice in classical and Irish texts are 
scanty (Arrian, Cyne. 33; Cæsar, vi. 17; Orosius, 
v. 16.6; Pliny, ZN xvi. 44; O’Curry, MCAT i. 

. Dexli; cf. DRUIDS, § 9). But such sacrifices in 

eltic districts have continued in folk-survivals 
down to a comparatively recent time, in connexion 
either with the cult of saints who represented 
former divinities, or with the cathartic ritual of 
the scape-animal. Part of the animal may have 
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been eaten sacramentally. In other cases a feast 
was associated with the sacrifice (Arrian, op. cit. ; 
Dio Cass. lxii. 7). The heads were hung on trees in 
sacred greves, and the blood was sprinkled on sacred 
objects (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 404 ff. ; Livy, xxiii. 
24). Libations are also found in various popular 
survivals. Classical references te human sacrifices 
are numerous, and show hew abundantly the Celts 
offered such victims—generally slaves or prisoners 
of war. They were hanged, impaled, burned, 
drowned, or stabbed, and oracles were drawn from 
their movements or from their entrails (Die Cass. 
lxii. 7; Athen. iv. 5; Diod. Sie. v. 32, xxii. 9; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Cesar, vi. 16; Strabo, Iv. iv.; 
Tac. Ann, xiv. 30). The evidence for Irish human 
sacrifice has been disputed, but there is no reason 
to doubt its truth, though the number of victims 
at each sacrifice is an obvious exaggeration (LL Ja; 
Book of Fermoy, 89a; O’Curry, i. p. Dexli, ii. 222 ; 
see § V. 4, Darda): Within the sphere of Roman 
influence the Celts were prohibited from offering 
human sacrifice, but continued it symbolically 
(Pomp. Mela, iii. 2,18). Probably the victims who 
represented the vegetation- and corn-spirits tended 
to become propitiatory offerings to gods of fertility, 
their numbers alse being largely increased, and the 
sacrifice connected with the fertility of the land 
(Strabo, Iv. iv. 4). Pliny’s reference te ritual can- 
nibalism in Britain may point to a sacramental 
eating of part of the flesh of such victims (ZN xxx. 
4, 13). The Celts ate the flesh and drank the 
bleed ef slain enemies to obtain their strength, 
and perhaps, as a rite of communion, they drank 
the blood of dead relatives (Livy, xxiii. 24; Diod. 
Sic. vi. 16; Solin. xxii. 3). Human victims were 
offered as foundation sacrifices (Nennius, Hist. 
Brit. § 40; Stokes, TIG xli; Carmichael, Carm. 
Gad. ii. 317), and at burials, though in the case of 
relatives and slaves the sacrifice was often volun- 
tary (ANCESTOR- WORSHIP [Celtic]; Leahy, i. 105; 
O'Curry, MCAI i. p. cecxxx ; L’ Anthrop. vi. [1895] 
586). Heads of dead enemies were presented to the 
gods, or preserved ritually, probably in order that 
their spirits might be subservient to the victors. 
Heads of great tribal warriors were perhaps pre- 
served in order te obtain for the tribe the protection 
of their spirits, as the myth of Bran’s head would 
suggest (§ VI. 2); and from this cult of heads may 
have arisen the practice in Gaul of representing 
heads of certain divinities, sometimes in triple 
form (Strabo, Iv. iv. 5; Diod. Sic. v. 29; Livy, x. 
26.9; IT i. 205 ; d'Arbois, v. 11, 175). See, further, 
SACRIFICE (Celtic). 

3. Prayer.—Prayer defined the purpose of the 
sacrifice, or expressed the worshipper’s desire that 
the gods would be prepitious, as is seen in the 
Druidic petition at the mistletoe rite, and in Gala- 
tian Celtic sacrilices (Pliny, ZN xvi. 95; Plut. Virt. 
Mul. 20; Aelian, Nat. An. xvii. 19). The arms were 
raised, during prayer, towards heaven (Dio Cass. 
lxii. 6; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). Some prayers may 
have been of the nature of ritual incantations, the 
result depending on observance of an exact formula, 
e.g. the incantations used by the priestesses of Sena 
or the formulas used by warriors advancing to 
battle (Appian, iv. 8; Livy, xxi. 8, xxxviii. 17). 
War-cries sometimes consisted of the name of a 
god—an instance of the magical power of a Divine 
name ; and, if the dance which warriors performed 
before a sword was mimetic of actions in battle, it 
would be a kind of acted prayer (Appian, vi. 53; 
Blanchet, passim). 

4. Divination.—The Celts were devoted to divina- 
tion (Cicero, de Div. ii. 36 [76]; Justin, xxiv. 4), 
and a special class of diviners existed in Gaul, like 
the filid in Ireland, though the Druids and private 
persona also practised it (see DruiIps). Divination 
rom the movements of victims, their blood, or 
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their entrails, is often mentioned (Died. Sic. v. 31; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30; Strabo, II. 
iii. 6), Auguries were drawn from the flight of 
birds or the course of animals (Justin, xxiv. 4; 
pseudo-Plut. de Fluv. vi. 4), and Strabo refers to 
the crow as an arbiter of disputes (IV. iv. 6). Irish 
sagas mention the crow as a prophetic bird; and 
the Druids divined from the veices of birds, from 
the clouds, frem the direction of smoke or flames, 
and from yew rods on which oghams were written 
(IT i. 129, 220; O’Curry, MCAT ii. 224, MS Mat. 
284; Joyce, SH i. 229; Livy, v. 34). Druidic 
knowledge of astronomy was probably largely 
astrological, as Irish examples show (O'Curry, 
MCAT ii. 46; Stokes, TIG 103). Divination by 
dreams was used by the flid in Ireland and also 
by the Centinental Celts (Cormac, p. 94; Ant. 
Laws of Ireland, i. 45; Hyde, Lit. Hist, of Ire- 
land, 1899, p. 241; Justin, xliii. 5; see BARDS 
{Irish]). The Irish ‘illumination by rhymes,’ used 
also in Wales, was a species of trance-utterance 
(O'Grady, ii. 362; Gir. Camb. Descr. Camb. i. 16). 
In the ¢aghairm the seer was bound in an animal’s 
hide and left by the waters, the spirits of which 
inspired his dreams (Martin, op. cit. 111; Pennant, 
op. cit. i. 311). The hide was probably that of a 
sacrificial animal. Seers alse slept on graves to 
receive inspiration from the dead (Coll. de Reb. Hib. 
ill. 304; O’Curry, MS Mat. 494; Tertullian, de 
Anima, 57). See also DIVINATION (Celtic). 

5. Prophecy. — The scholiast on Lucan (ed. 
Usener, p. 33) speaks of the Druids prephesying 
after eating acorns, the fruit of the sacred oak. 
Prophecy is also ascribed to the priestesses of Sena, 
and the ‘ Druidesses’ ef late Roman times (see 
Druips). In Ireland both Drnids and filid pro- 
phesied, while prophetic utterances are put into 
the mouths of divinities, In some cases the werd 
used for these prophecies, baile, which also means 
‘ecstasy,’ ‘madness,’ suggests that the methed of 
the prophet was to work himself up into a frenzy 
or to speak in a trance. Prophecies and incanta- 
tions were uttered by the seer standing en one foot, 
with one arm outstretched and one eye clesed— 
this attitude is also ascribed to divinities when 
using prophetic and magical utterances (RCel xii. 
98, xxi. 156, xxii. 61). The purpose was, perhaps, 
to concentrate the prophetic force or increase the 
virulence of the incantation, while the attitude 
ınay account for the references in Irish texts to 
certain mythic beings with one leg, one arm, and 
one eye. A similar attitude is used in magical 
rites elsewhere (GB? ii. 32). 

6. Tabu.—The only reference to tabus among 
the Continental Celts is that made by Cesar re- 
garding the interdiction of religious rites to those 
who disobeyed the Druids, and the tabu on spoils 
of war which, being the property of the geds, could 
not be used by men (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13, 17; cf. 
the case of animals not eaten, v. 12; see § X. 3(a)). 
In Ireland references are more frequent. Geis (pl. 
geasa) means something which ought net to be done 
for fear of disastrous results, or a binding obliga- 
tion put on one person by another. The former 
has the more usual sense of tabu. Such geasa 
might invelve a person before birth or in child- 
hood, and were prebably hereditary. Others were 
totemic, e.g. the geis on Cúchulainn not to eat dog, 
on Conaire net to kill birds, and on Diarmaid not 
to kill a boar. Others reveal and are based on 
primitive ethics, on ideas of honour, on omens, or 
on remenibrance of catastrophes following certain 
deeds. The best known are those affecting kings 
(O’Denevan, Book of Rights, p. 3ff.). Obscure as 
they are, they resemble kingly tabus elsewhere, 
and show that the kings were once regarded as 
gods, or Divine representatives, on whom the wel- 
fare of the community, agriculture, etc., depended, 
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and who must therefore avoid cervain actions, 
laces, and things. Later, the fruitfulness of the 
and was said to depend on a king’s goodness, but 
at an earlier time it depended on his observing his 
geasa. In such case he would not ıneet with mis- 
fortune, he weuld make the earth fruitful, and 
would not experience the decay of years, and no 
epidemic would occur in his reign (O’Donovan, 
p. 7). The king had certain prerogatives which 
probably formed geasa to other people. He alone 
could eat of certain foods or go to certain places on 
certain days. The former may refer to the custom 
of first-fruits being tabu till eaten by a king, chief, 
or priest, or to the practice of kings and chiefs 
appropriating certain food -stuffs where food is 
scarce (see FIRST-FRUITS; Keane, Man Past and 
Present, Cambridge, 1899, pp. 141, 149). By 
analogy from the kingly geasa, the heroes of the 
d many which they must observe (LL 107; 
O’Grady, ii. 175), religious, magical, honorilic, ete. 
Geasa in the second meaning of the word were 
perhaps framed as spells, which fear made people 
obey when pronounced by another, e.g. a Druid. 
In folk-tales the word is often used for ‘spells.’ 
The most famous example is the gets which Grainne 
put on Diarmaid to elope with her (FEINN CYCLE, 
§ 4). In either sense of the word tlie consequences 
of breaking geasa were disastrous, and several tales 
turn upon their inevitable fatality (see RCel xxi. 
149, xxii. 27). The geasa are detailed, the break- 
ing of them is described, and the tragedy ends with 
the destruction of the geasa-breaker. Perhaps fear 
of results of tabu-breaking produced these results 
automatically when a tabu was broken in Ireland, 
as among savages. See E. Hull, FL xii. 41, and 
§ X. 3(a) above (totemic tabus). 

7. Blood-brotherhood.—This custom is men- 
tioned sporadically in Irish sagas. Devorgilla 
wishes to wed Cúchulainn, but he, having sucked 
the blood from her wound while she was in bird- 
form, says, ‘I cannot wed thee now, for I have 
drunk thy blood’ (ZZ 125a). When Medb desires 
Ciichulainn’s former friend Ferdiad to fight him, 
both heroes display great reluctance because of the 
tie of blood-brotherhood existing between them 
(Leahy, i. 158). A third example occurs in the 
tale of ‘The Death of Muirchertach mac Erea,’ in 
which Cairnech mingles the blood of Tadg and 
Muirchertach in a vessel for a treaty between 
them (RCel xxiii. 394ff. § 14). The Irish also 
ratified leagues by drinking each other’s blood, 
even in Christian times, and traces of a similar 
custom existed in the West Highlands in the 17th 
century (Gir. Camb. Top. Hib. iii. 22; Martin, 
. 109). 
F XIV. SACRED PLACES, THINGS, AND PERSONS. 
—ı. Temples.—Tlıe sacred grove, nemeton, existed 
over the whole Celtic area, the word frequentl 
occurring in place-names (cf. the Irish fd-nemed, 
‘sacred grove’ [Holder, ii. 1750; Ant. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 164], and the Galatian Dru-nemeton, 
§ VIII. above). Lucan gives a vivid description 
of the horrors of such groves (Pharsal. iii. 399 ff.), 
and Dio Cassius (lxii. 7) mentions the human sacri- 
fices which were offered inthem. The scholiast on 
Lucan (ed. Usener, p. 33) says that the Druids 
worshipped the gods in woods without temples; 
but we know that the Boii and the Insubri had 
temples (Livy, xxiii. 24; Polyb. ii. 32), while 
temples, in the sense of buildings or sacred enclo- 
sures, are referred to by Diodorus (v. 27), Plutarch 
(Ces. 26), and Poseidonius (apud Strabo, IV. iv. 6). 
The ‘consecrated place’ in Gaul mentioned by 
Cæsar (vi. 13; ef. 17) may be either a grove, 
a sacred enclosure, or a temple. There is 
no evidence that the insular Celts had temples. 
Under Roman rule, elaborate temples and 
smaller shrines were built on Roman models all 


over the Romano-Celtic area. Sacred vessels, 
spoils of war, moncy collected for sacred purposes, 
and war standards were kept in temples or 
‘consecrated places’ (Livy, xxiii, 24; Florus i, 20. 
4; Arrian, Cyneg. 23; Polyb. ii, 32; Cæsar, 
vi. 13). 

There is no evidence that stone circles were Druidic temples. 
Stonehenge dates irom the close of the Neolithic age, and tha 
smaller circles are all probably pre-Celtic. They were primarily 
places of sepulture, and as such would be the scene of ancestral 
cults. The Celts probably regarded them as sacred, and may 
have joined in such culta; but they cannot be regarded as Celtic 
temples in the strict sense of the word. Celtic commemorative 
rites and festivals took place at tumuli or mounds, but worship 
at stone circles is never referred to (ses § V. 3; FESTIVALS 
[Celtic], § 5). Stone circles with mystic trees growing in them, 
one of them with a well giving access to the Land under Waves, 
ars connected in Irish tales with magic ritea, but are not spoken 
of as temples (Jayce, OCR p. 246; Kennedy, Leg. Fictions, 1866, 
p. 271). 

2. Images.—Maximus of Tyre (Diss. viii. 8) 
phe that the Celtic (German?) image of Zeus was 
a lofty oak ; but this may have been rudely shaped 
like the tree-trunks—images of gods—referred to 
by Lucan (Pharsal. iii. 412 fl.). Pillar-stones on 
graves are often mentioned in Irish texts, and 
these were apparently regarded as images of the 
dead. Other stones were also venerated in Ireland. 
The plurima simulacra of the Gaulish Mercury 
(Coes. vi. 17) may have been boundary-stones like 
the Greek épuai, and evidence goes to show that 
the Gauls had a cult of such boundary-stones 
(Reinach, RCel xi. 224, xiii. 190). Hence simul- 
acra may mean ‘symbolic representations’ rather 
than ‘images.’ 

Bertrand (RA xv. 345) and Reinach (RCel xiii. 189) consider 
that tbe Gauls had no images, these being prohibited by the 
Druids, whom they regard as a pre-Celtic priesthood hostile to 
images (see DRUIDS). But there is some evidence for the exist- 
ence of pre-Celtic images (L' Anthrop. v. 147), and no writer 
mentions Druidic hostility to image-worship. Among the Celts 
there were tree and animal images, and figures of divinities on 
pre-Roman coins (Blanchet, i. 152), while the insular Celts pos- 
sessed images, though their priesthood was Druidic. The ready 
adoption of Roman images shows that no antagonism to images 
existed, and certain rude Callo-Roman images—e.g. those of 
Cernunnos—have almost certainly been nıodelled on existing 
native types. The disappearance of such images would be 
accounted for if they were made of wood (cf. Grimm, Teut. 
Myth, i. 112). The Galatian Celts worshipped images (Strabo, 
xi. ji.; Plutarch, Virt. Mul. 20), and the Gauls who conquered 
Rome bowed to tha seated senators as to gods, as if they were 
accustomed to images (Livy, v. 41). 

In Irish texts idols are oiten mentioned (Cormac, 
p. 94; Stokes, Martyr. of Oengus, p. 186; RCel 
xii. 427; Ant. Laws, i, 45; Joyce, SH 274 f). 
The idols of Cenn Cruaich and his satellites were 
carved and ornamented in human form (LL 2135 ; 
Stokes, Trip. Life, i. 90, 93), and such groups of 
images existed elsewhere (O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 
284). ‘Hand gods,’ probably images used for divi- 
nation, are also mentioned (Keating, Hist. 49). In 
Celtic Britain idolatry is often referred to in the 
Lives of saints (Aelred, Vita S. Nin. ch. 6; Jocelyn, 
Vita S. Kentig., chs. 27, 32, 34), and Gildas speaks 
of ‘images mouldering away within and without 
the deserted temples, with stiff and deformed 
features’ (Hist, Brit, 4), though these may have 
been Romano-British. Numerous Romano-Celtie 
bas-reliefs and images in stone and bronze have 
been discovered, and in some of these the dress 
and symbols of divinity are purely Celtic. See 
also IMAGES (Celtic). 

3. Symbols.—Gaulish images may be classified 
by means of their symbols—the mallet and cup 
(symbols of creative power and of plenty) borne by 
Dispater, the wheel of the sun-god, the cornucopia 
and torque carried by Cernunnos. Other symbols 
occur on images, altars, coins, ete.; but their 
meaning is doubtful, and in many instances they 
are not purely Celtic, but of world-wide occurrence. 
These include the swastika and triskele (perhaps 
sun-symbols), single or concentric circles (some- 
times with rays), crosses, and a curious S figure. 
The circles and crosses are often incised on bronze 
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images of Dispater, the 8 occurs on coins, and nine 
of these S symbols hang from a ring carried by the 


od with the wheel. Various explanations of this 
re have been given ; the most probable is that 
which recognizes in it a thunderholt (see Reinach, 
BF 33, 143, 150, 152, Catalogue sommaire du Musée 
des ant. nat.4, Paris, 1905; RA xvi. 17; Flouest, 
Deux stèles (appendix), Paris, 1885; Blanchet, i. 
17, 158, 169, 316). 

For sacred numbers, see CALENDAR (Celtic). 

4. The Priesthood.—The Celtic priesthood is fully 
discussed in the art. DRUIDS. Seealso§ VIII. above. 

XV. Macic.—Magic runs throngh the whole 
fabric of Celtic religion, and is ascribed to gods, 
to kings (possibly the old priest-kings), to Druids, 
and to unofficial persons; hence there is no reason 
to believe that the methods recorded are pre-Celtic 
or were borrowed by the Celts. The Druid is the 
magus, OF magician, par excellence, and later folk- 
helief makes Druidism and magic one and the same. 
Though the magical craft of the Druids is more in 
evidence in the Irish texts than in classical refer- 
ences, there is no doubt that the Druids of Gaul 
were regarded as magicians. Magic is also freely 
ascribed to women, and ‘the spells of women’ 
were dreaded by pagan and by Christian mission- 
ary alike. In Irish texts the filid, or poets, also 
practise magic, and most of the magical acts of 
the Druids are attributed also to the Christian 
saints who combated them. Druidie magic in- 
cluded shape-shifting (ascribed also to women and 
goddesses), invisibility, producing a magic sleep, 
causing lunacy by means of a magic wisp (the 
Norse ‘ sending’), uttering satires, probealy of the 
nature of a spell, which caused blotches and death (a 
practice also ascribed to the filid), and protecting an 
army by the airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge.’ Still 
more absurd were the Druids’ claims to power over 
the elements, which they asserted they had created. 
Such powers were often exercised hy the Druids of 
rival hosts to destroy the opposing force. They 
brought down fire from the sky, caused snow- 
storms, mists, and floods, dried up wells, and 
practised the art of rain-making. l these and 
other feats, e.g. removal of barrenness, were sup- 
posed to he produced by spells, such as those which 
the filid had to learn (O’Curry, MS Mat. 240). 
Perhaps the verses which the Druids would not 
commit to writing (Cæsar, vi. 14) were also spells. 
Spells with a magical appeal to the name of pagan 
divinities were still Tel in Christian times, and 
form the earliest native documentary evidence (8th 
or 9th cent.) to the old religion (§ V. 4). Many 
spells are still used locally in Celtic regions, Divine 
or saintly names being substituted for those of the 
old gods. They are handed down orally, and are 
used especially for healing (for the posture assumed 
while repeating a spell, see § XIII. 5; and for agri- 
cultural magic, see FESTIVALS [Celtic], and § XI. 
1). Tu Celtic areas, customs of an erotico-magical 
nature connected with megaliths, sepulchral stones, 
and boulders are still practised, and we may trace 
in them the old idea that ghosts of the dead or 
Nature-spirits could grant fruitfulness, etc., to those 
who performed a due ritual. In other cases, rites 
for healing are performed in connexion with trees 
and holed dolmens. For fuller disenssion of the 
subject of this section, see MAcıc (Celtic), and 
CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtic). 

XVI. FUTURE LIFE.—The Celts believed firmly 
in a hodily existence after death, the doctrine being 
taught by the Druids. But there were various 
aspects of this belief; and there is evidence of a 
theory that the soul tenanted a new body in an- 
other region, of a theory derived from distant ages 
that the body lived on in the grave, and of a theory 
of transmigration. 

1, Classical evideuce.—Cesar (vi. 14, 19) says 


that ‘the Druids taught that souls do not perish, 
but pass from one to another (“ah aliis .. . ad 
alios ”) after death,’ while Diodorus (v. 28) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6, 10) connect the Druidic 
doctrine of immortality with the teaching of Pytha- 
goras. Though the passages are generally taken 
to mean that the Celts believed simply in trans- 
migration, the Druidic doctrine shows no trace of 
the Pythagorean expiatory transmigration. The 

oints of connexion were rather that a doctrine of 
immortality was taught by Pythagoras and the 
Druids, and that this iin was of a bodily 
kind. Cesar’s passage may be a mistranslation of 
a Greek original, and need not refer to a trans- 
migration doctrine. Had the passages referred to 
been intended to indicate such a doctrine, they 
would not have alluded as they do to debts being 

aid in the other world, or letters conveyed there 
hr the dead, or human sacrifices to benefit the 
dead there--the victims being supposed to rejoin 
the dead man. The Druidic doctrine probably 
resembled the ancient Vedic idea that the soul 
received its old body complete and glorified in 
another region. Bodily existence in another region 
is mentioned by Lucan: ‘regit idem spiritus artus 
orbe alio’ (Pharsal. i. 456f.). Timagenes (ap. Amm. 
Marc. xv. 9), Strabo (Iv. iv.), and Mela (iii. 2) speak 
only of the immortality of the soul; but Mela’s 
passage suggests hodily existence also, as it speaks 
of debts passed on to the next world. 

2. Burial customs.—The profuse Celtic funeral 
mobilier and the evidence of human sacrifice at 
burials also suggest that the Celtic future life 
was life in the body (see E. F. von Sacken, Das 
Grabfeld von Hallstatt, Vienna, 1868; RCel x. 
234; Antiquary, xxxvii. 125; Greenwell, British 
Barrows, 1877; Blanchet, ii. 528; L’Anthrop. vi. 
586). Irish texts describe the dead as buried with 
ornaments and weapons, oghanı stones being set 
over the grave. Animals and, possibly, human 
victims were sacrificed. Wives of heroes desired 
to be buried at once with their husbands (ZU 130a ; 
O'Donovan, Annals, Dublin, 1848-51, i. 145, 180; 
Nutt-Meyer, i. 52; O’Curry, MCAL i. p. cecxxx; 
Leahy, i. 105; Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. 
Highlands, iii. 62). Caesar (vi. 19) says that all 
things dear to the dead man, even living animals, 
were consumed on the funeral pyre. Slaves and 
clients had formerly been consumed. Mela (iii. 2) 
also refers to those who of their own free will cast 
themselves on the pyre of their relatives, hoping 
to live along with them. 

3. The Irish sagas.—Ghosts, in our sense of the 
word, do not exist in the sagas. The dead who 
return are fully clothed upon with a body, and the 
passages show that this corporeal life was inde- 

endent of transmigration. Thus, when Cüchu- 
ainn returned at the command of St. Patrick, 
‘his hair was thick and black, . . . in his head his eyes gleamed 
swift and grey, .. . blacker than the side of a cooking-spit each 
of his two brows, . . . redder than ruby his lips.’ His clothes 
and weapons are fully descrihed, while his chariot and horses 
are equally corporeal (ZZ 245; cf. otber instances in Nutt- 
Meyer, i. 49; E. Hull, p. 293). 

This bodily existence of the dead is also sug- 
gested in Celtic versions of the ‘Dead Debtor.’ 
An animal, in whose shape the dead man helps his 
benefactor, is found in other versions, but in the 
Celtic group the dead man re-appears in his own 
corporeal form (Le Braz?, i. p. xii; Campbell, ii. 
12; Larminie, W. Ir. Folk Tales, 1893, p. 155; 
Hyde, Beside the Fire, 1891, pp. 21, 153). 

+ The grave as the place of the dead.—Custom 
and belief show that early man believed that the 
dead lived on in the hody in the grave. The belief 
often survives where quite different beliefs exist, 
and this seems to have been the case with the 
Celts. Their doctrine of bodily immortality may 
have been an extension of this belief, and their 
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ander-world region of the dead an extension of the 
individual grave in its aspect as a dwelling of the 
dead man. 

Oracles were sought at the graves of the dead, 
just as in Scandinavian belief the dead lived on 
in their barrows and spoke thence to the livin 
(Tertull. de Anima, 51; E. Hull, Pagan Ireland, 
1904, p. 142). Warriors were supposed to exert a 
sinister influence on their enemies from the grave. 
Existing customs in Celtic areas show connexion 
with the primitive belief, e.g. drawing the coftin 
nails, loosening the bindings of the corpse, or 
leaving the limbs free (Curtin, Zales of the Fairies, 

. 156; Le Braz?, i. 212; FL xiii. 60; Campbell, 

uperstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, 1900, p. 341). The dead are believed to rise in 
the body on the night of AllSaints. In Celtic folk- 
tales the grave is a bouse in which the dead live, 
and they emerge from it in the body and act as if 
still alive (Curtin, p. 156; Larminie, p. 31; Le 
Braz ?, i. 217, 313, ii. 146; RCel x. 214). 

5. The ‘orbis alius.’—If the Celtic orbis alius to 
which Lucan refers means ‘another region’ of the 
world rather than ‘another world’ (Reinach, RCet 
xxii. 447), that region was most probably under- 
ground, the conception being evolved from that 
of the dead living on in the grave; and, though 
Lucan says that souls do not go to the silent halls 
of Erebus and the pale kingdoms of Dis, he is con- 
trasting the current Roman belief in a world of 
shades with the richer belief of tle Celts in bodily 
immortality rather than contrasting localities. 
Cesar undoubtedly found the Gauls believing in 
an under-world god who could be equated with 
Dis. Other classical observers speak of the dead 
Celts as inferi, or as going ad Manes (Val. Max. 
ii. 6, 10; Mela, iii. 2, 19), and Plutarch makes 
Camma speak of descending to her dead husband 
(Virt. Mul. 20). But, as the Celtic Dis, ruler of 
the under world, was apparently a god of fertility, 
and as the Celtie doctrine of immortality contained 
no dismal element, the region must have been one 
of exuberant life. From the subterranean world 
of the Celtic Dis men had come forth (§ XII.), and 
thither they returned. From it also proceeded 
the fruitfulness of all things rooted in the earth. 
It was a replica of the land of the living, but life 
there was fuller, freer, and immortal. To this the 
words of Lucan point (Pharsal. i. 457 f.) : ‘ Death, if 
your lore be true, is but the centre of a long life.’ 


The orbis alius was not the Celtic Elysium (BLEST, ABODE 
oF [Celtic], § 5). The dead are never said to pass thither ; 
only favoured mortals while still alive might do so. Some 
Celtic folk-lore, however, reported by Plutarch (de Def. Orac. 
18), might suggest that certain of tbe mighty dead passed 
to an Island Elysium. Some islands near Britain were called 
after gods and heroes, and in one of them dwelt sacrosanct 
persons. They were visited by Demetrius, according to 
Plutarch, and he was told tbat certain storms were caused by 
the passing away of some of the ‘mighty.’ Perhaps such 
mighty ones went to these mysterious islands, but this is cer- 
tainly not stated. In another island Kronos was imprisoned, 
watched by Briareus and attended by demons. Elsewhere (de 
Fac. Lun. 28) he repeats the story of Kronos, and says that this 
island is mild and fragrant, and that people live there waiting 
for the god, who sometimes appears to them and prevents their 
departing. They are happy in pursuing religious practices and 
in studying legends and philosophy. Plutarch has mingled tbe 
Celtic Elysium belief with what he knew of the Druids and 
perhaps of such islands as that of Sena (Festiva.s [Celtic], § 4), 
while the reference to Kronos may be based on Celtic tales of 
heroes sleeping in hills or mounds, whence they will one day 
emerge to henefit their people. 

1f souls of the mighty went to an island (whether Elysian or 
not), or if some local belief in an island of the dead had come 
to be held by Celts living on the coast (as in local Breton folk- 
beliefs regarding the drowned [Le Braz?, i. p. xxxix ; Sébillot, 
ii. 149)), this would explain the story in Procopius (de Bell, 
Goth. iv. 20) of the shades being carried hy fishermen to Brittia 
—perhays a mingling of such a local belief with the idea that 
Ulysses’ island of the Shades lay to the north or, as Claudian 
sang (in Rufin. i. 123ff.), in the west. But this island, as de- 
soribed, differs both from the orbis alius and from Elysium. 
Survivals of the old belief in an underground region are still to 
be traced (Sébillot, i. 418). 


6. Transmigration.—In the Irish sagas this is 
asserted only of divinities and heroes, but not 
generally in connexion with their death, But it 
may lave been extended sometimes to mortals, 
since traces of it are found in folk-belief. The 
dead are represented as birds (Voyage of Maelduin, 
§ 19; O'Curry, MS Mat. p. 78), or are supposed 
to appear in varions animal forms. But this is 
generally asserted of the wicked or unbaptized, 
and it may be a totemistic survival, or is perhaps 
connected with the common belief that the soul 
has the appearance of a small animal (FZ iv. 352 ; 
FLJ v. 189; Choice Notes, 1858, pp. 61,69; Maury, 
Croyances et légendes, 1896, p. 272; Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints, p. 92; Le Braz? ii. 82, 86, 307). 
The evidence is hardly suflieient to show that 
transmigration was the vital Celtic doctrine of 
future existence (cf. Joyce, SH i. 300). See 
TRANSMIGRATION. 

7. Future retribution.—Of this there is little 
evidence in Celtic paganism, and it is doubtful 
whether any difference was made between the 


virtuous and the wicked beyond the grave. In 
existing Irish and Breton folk-belief the dead are 
believed to suffer from cold, and medizval Celtic 


accounts mention the terrors of cold as an aspect 
of hell (Curtin, 146; Le Braz’, ii. 91); but there is 
hardly round for connecting this with pagan 
belief. In the Adventures of S. Columba’s Clerics, 
hell is reached by a bridge over a glen of fire ; but 
this may be traced to Scandinavian sources (Cel 
xxvi. 153). It might, of course, be contended that 
the Christian doctrine of hell has absorbed a pagan 
belief in retribution, but there is no trace of such 
a belief in the sagas, or in classical notices of 
Celtic eschatology. The hope of future bliss made 
men die without a tremor (Cæsar, vi. 14; Lucan, 
Pharsal. i. 455 ff.). 

For the Celtic Elysinm, see BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE (Celtic). 
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CENSORSHIP.—In the present article this 
term is used in the sense of the oificial examina- 
tion and regulation of matter intended for publica- 
tion or for the stage. It applies to newspapers, 
books, songs, and plays, an is not to be con- 
founded with inspection of publications or plays 
after production, with possible prosecution f im- 
morality or sedition be found. Censorship proper 
takes place before publication. It is a private 
function, thongh discharged by a publie official. 
It may abort intended books or plays, and the 
public may never know—hence its pecnliar 

angers. 

1. Of the press.—There were no official censors 
before the age of printing, but there were in- 
formal beginnings of the practice. Among the 
ancients, methods were rough and ready. Socrates 
was condemned for blasphemy and for corrupting 
the morals of yonth, and the hemlock cup pro- 
hibited any further offence. Xenophon published 
his Anabasis anonymously because he was an 
exile, and therefore en to speak or publish 
in Attica. Such facts show that authorities were 
jealous of anthors even in those early days. In 
the Middle Ages writers were ecclesiastics chiefly. 
To show courtesy to their superiors, and to avoid 
the risk of later censure, they used to submit 
tbeir work before it was multiplied. When print- 
ing had quiekened the flow of books, and growing 
culture had widened the eirele of authors, clerical 
influence was strongest in demanding censorship, 
in view of dangers to the tenets of the Church (see 
INDEX). 

In England, after the Reformation, the control 
of the press was centred in the Crown, and was 
exercised through the Company of Stationers. 
But laxity crept in. Many books were not even 
registered. Hence the Long Parliament enforced 
censorship, in spite of Milton’s protest in his 
Areopagitica, the classic on toleration of opinion. 
Milton had himself been censored : objection was 
taken to part of Paradise Lost, so that he spoke 
feelingly. The Restoration made censorship even 
more rigorous. But, in 1693, a century after 
Milton’s plea, the statutes in question were can- 
celled. The Act of Toleration in 1689 made the 
abolition of censorship a logical necessity. Since 
then the press of Great Britain has been tree. No 
one is prohibited from publishing anything, but 
everything published has to run the gauntlet of 
possible prosecution for slander, sedition, im- 
morality, or blasphemy. To facilitate prosecu- 
tion, if necessary, printers must keep one copy 
of everything they print, with the name of the 


person employing them, and all publications (soma 
ofiicial documents excepted) must bear the name 
of their printers and a 

In Scotland, in 1646, it was enacted that no 
book treating of religion or of the Kirk should be 
printed without a licence from tlıe General As- 
sembly. Ifa book dealt with the kingdom, it had 
to be licensed by a judge or by a Secretary of State. 
Printers had to be licensed also. Since the Union, 
Scottish and English practice have coincided. 

In India there was established in 1910 the 
nearest permanent approximation to a censorship 
that the Empire possesses. Money penalties are 
imposed on newspapers for sedition. A third 
offence involves forfeiture of the press. It was 
stated in the Indian Legislature that there was 
to be ‘no censorship or antecedent restraint.’ 
But, if its press be confiscated, there is some 
restraint on the issue of a newspaper. Control of 
the printer has always been a favourite mode of 
controlling publications. But this Indian censor- 
ship is not entirely private and Star-Chamber-like, 
for the public have the opportunity of judging a 
newspaper before its suppression. These special 
precautions may be justilied by the unrest of the 
time. 

The only undiluted censorship of the press sur- 
viving under British rule is that of war-news 
from the seat of operations. This is common to 
all countries, and has obvious strategic reasons. 
No news is allowed to pass uuless certified by 
miley censors—officers specially detailed for the 

nty. 

Enropean countries generally exercise close super- 
vision over the press—more for political than for 
moral reasons. Bear active. There 
foreign literature is revised before delivery, on im- 
portation. Pages may be torn out, articles Pilacked,! 
or delivery refused. She is even more vigilant 
over her native press. Newspapers are very firmly 
ruled. Recent revolutionary riots in St. Peters- 
burg were reported to Russian readers by smuggled 
foreign papers, the home press being perforce silent 
thereon. ‘The historian Bilbassov is said to have 
written a history of the reign of Catherine 1. The 
two volumes published were promptly suppressed, 
and the remaining ten volumes are still in MSS. 
Thus it is that important works are sometimes 
printed in France, and smuggled into Russia, 
as Bibles and tracts were into England in pre- 
Reformation times. France is less active, but she 
has had fits of supervision. Voltaire had some of 
his works burnt by the public executioner. He 
had to publish outside of Paris, and have his books 
run in surreptitiously for a time. Much the same 
can be said of Rousseau. Nowadays freedom is 
practically perfect. Germany censors public meet- 
ings and public prints alike. Till well into last 
century nothing was allowed to be published 
without preliminary approval, though booksellers 
could often supply customers they trusted with 
prohibited matter. Even to-day German opinion 
is less free in its expression than British, though 
more free than Russian. 

An unofficial censorship of books was intimated 
in 1909 in this country by the Circulating Libraries 
Association, which announced that they would 
not eireulate books that were ‘ personally scandal- 
ous, libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable,’ 
and asked publishers to submit doubtful books 
for approval, a week before publication. Authors 
have protested, and the scheme has been somewhat 
modihed. But it is difficult to condemn such 
censorship. The evils of bad novels are patent. 
The drawbacks of an official censorship are not 
present here. The books are not suppressed, 
and critics will readily champion any which may 
be wrongly tabued. 


